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ARMY AND NAVY LICENSES. 


ge OCLISe AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICERS are now Assured at the following RaTEs of Extra PREMIUM, 
payable until final Retirement from Service :— 

(.) ARMY and NAVY—At tos. a Cent., covering WAR RISK and 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE WITHIN WIDELY-EXTENDED LIMITS. 

(2.) MERCANTILE MARINE (Oeean Vessels)—At 7s. 6d. per Cent., covering 
Wuo e Wor tp LICENSE. 
NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1890. 

120 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH. WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 


FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


"THE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 
LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000. 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on se to 








E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Agents for Scotland, 
64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


‘4 He NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
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Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
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AnprREw Beatson BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
— FALconeR, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
ANAGER AT EDINBURGH e+ officio. 


DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 yearsfixed, . . . ; at 5 percent. 
3, 9 to 12 months, ° ° e ° » 4 ” 
» 6to8 ” . . . . 2 4 ” 


” 3 to 5 ” a 2 ° ” 3 ” 
BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 
EpinsurGH OrricE—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 
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RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 





£1,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £roo and upwards received by the Subscribers antil further notice 
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Lionet R. C. Boye, Esq. | AnpDREw J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowart, Esq. 
Rosert Davig Peesies, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Grsson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MurIRHEAD, Esq. 
James My.ng, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—ArTHUR Dick, Esq. 
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J. M. POLLOCK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
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DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
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HIGH-CLASS DRESSMAKING 


AND 


LADIES’ TAILORING, 
MNAB & SHEPHERD 


Beg to announce the OPENING of a SPLENDID 
SALOON, which they have just added to their Premises 
at 111 PRINCES STREET, and which will be devoted 
to DRESSMAKING and LADIES’ TAILORING in 
their HIGHEST BRANCHES. 

M‘N. & S. have also just succeeded in securing the 
services of a COMPETENT FRENCH DRESSMAKER, trained 
in the Ateliers of one of the Firsr Coururiéres of 
Paris. This raises their number of Cutters to Four, 
ONE FRENCH and Two ENGLISH DRESSMAKERS, and 
ONE TAILOR. With such a Staff and Largely Increased 
Workroom Accommodation, they are now in the best 
position to undertake Orders for ALL CLASSES of 
LADIES’ GARMENTS and FAMILY MOURNING. 

Orders can be Executed on the Shortest Notice. 

The NEw SALOON will always be Stocked with the 
most Recent Productions in HAUTE NOUVEAUTE 
DE PARIS, and Goods suitable for TAILOR-MADE 
GARMENTS. Many of their NovELTIES are Exc.u- 
SIVE, and are NOT exposed EXCEPT IN THE SALOON, 
nor can they be seen elsewhere in Town. 

A VisIT will be EstgEMED whether with a view to 
PRESENT PURCHASE OR Not. 








M‘NAB & SHEPHERD, 


SILK MERCERS TO THE QUEEN, 
111 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ADIESY DRESSING-GOWNS. 
GILLIES BROTHERS are now offering A LARGE AND SPLENDID 
STOCK OF LADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS. 
All the Newest Shapes, and made of the best French Twilled Flannels, prices 
7s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. The Rich Gowns are all Beautifully Embroidered. 
InvALiIps’ WarM DressinG-Gowns, 115. 6d. 


Ladies’ Underclothing, French Corsets, and Skirts. 
All Fresh from London, and Extremely Moderate. 


GILLIES BROTHERS, 32 AND 34 GEORGE STREET. 


GCPrEciaL NOTICE. 


The Best stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
voRE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Mr. Giapstone addressed an enthusiastic meeting of 
his supporters at Southport on Wednesday in a speech 
which ean scarce be said to have realised the expectations 
of either friend or foe. It contained no declaration of 
policy, but simply revealed the peculiar condition of the 
speaker's mind and the not less peculiar effervescence of 
the speaker's morals. After a brief reference to foreign 
affairs, and in particular to matters in the East of 
Europe, he proceeded to discuss the present state of 
public business, Out of fourteen measures promised 
by the Government in the last Queen’s Speech eight 
: Many of the 


six are unimportant, and even the good measures of 


have been let drop and only six passed. 


the Government are only half-measures. This point 
Mr. Gladstone illustrated by the Local Government 
Bill. No District Councils have yet been created ; the 
County Councils have not the control of licensing nor 
the power to settle the question of Sunday Closing ; 
above all, the charge of the police has been denied 
them, which means, said Mr. Gladstone, that ‘the 
people of this country are not fit to take care of their own 
lives and properties.’ Of course it means nothing of the 
sort. But the argument has a pleasant sound for a popu- 
lar audience, and is a characteristic example of Mr. Glad- 
stone's mode of thought and speech. 

Mr. Giapsrone declined to give a definite scheme of 
the Liberal policy of the future, though he indicated 
registration, the land laws, and licensing as subjects de- 
manding what he called ‘ practical attention.’ 
jauntily over these, he struck into ‘the one great subject 
which overshadows every other’ : 


Passing 


the condition of Ireland. 
He threw absolutely no light on what his Irish poliey may 
be ; not a hint did he vouchsafe as to what he will do when 
he gets his majority. But he concentrated his energies on 
a malignant attack on the Government, in the course of 
which he made some statements of fact too glaringly 
inaccurate to be called questionable. 
ment was something like this: 
of the Union, he said, was the promise of equal laws 
for England and Ireland. 


His line of argu- 


The only justification 


But that promise has not been 


fulfilled. Liberty of combination has been struck at in 
Ireland. A peaceful, orderly and legal meeting like ours 


at Southport would be suppressed across the Channel. It 
is a man’s duty to interfere with the administration of a 
bad law, always subject to the maintenance of law and 
order. (Who is to decide that a law is bad, and what may 
the qualification mean ?) The administrators of the law 
have fostered illegality. (Not true.) Exclusive dealing is 
the privilege of every citizen (but boycotting is exclusive 
dealing p/us murder). Worst of all, the Government ‘ have 
made the administration of the law odious in great meet- 
ings of free, intelligent, orderly, and loyal Englishmen.’ 


-T. ANDR EWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
7 HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after ist October. 
V. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 


Andrews, N.B, 


VOL, I. 


It is the fault of the Government that people cheer that 
‘extra-legal, perhaps in strictness illegal,’ institution, the 
Plan of Campaign. And so forth, and so forth, till the per- 
oration, which exulted over the bye-elections, and urged 
England to follow the example of Wales and Scotland. 





Mr. Barour paid a visit to Manchester last Saturday, 
and met witha magnificent reception from his constituents. 
He was followed to the Bellevue Gardens by a procession 
nearly a mile in length, and addressed an enthusiastic 
Plunging at once into 
the question of Ireland, Mr. Balfour unhesitatingly affirmed 
that every expectation he had ventured to form with re- 
gard to the good results of a firm administration of the law 
had been more than fulfilled. 


meciung oi at least 12,000 people. 


Such a declaration is as- 
suredly of the happiest omen, for the Irish Secretary weighs 
his words, and is not apt to speak in too sanguine a tone. 
What Ireland requires, he continued, is a form of govern- 
ment which shall protect the minority in that country, 
the vindication of the law, and the development of her 
material resources. Every one of these benefits would be 
denied her by the Radical party ; and no better test could 
be discovered of the sincerity of their professions of solici- 
tude for Ireland than their attitude on the last of these 
three points. Turning to more general matters, Mr. Bal- 
four inquired—What is the great principle that divides the 
two political parties, between whom feeling runs so high ? 
It is at all events something as to which the Separatists 
‘We have tried argument 
in every form, said Mr. Balfour, ‘and we have never been 
met.” ‘My complaint,’ he added with scornful severity, 
‘against the Separatist party is not that they have occa- 


are incapable of argument. 


sionally deviated from strict accuracy and impartiality in 
presenting their case. My complaint is that they have 


done nothing else.’ 





FottowinG up this line of irresistible attack on the 
Opposition, Mr. Balfour said that he was far from com- 
plaining that the multitude in England was sometimes 
misled by misrepresentations. ‘ But what, he asked, ‘ are 
we to say of leaders like Lord Spencer, like Sir George 
Trevelyan, or like Sir William Harcourt ?” men who have 
had every opportunity of gauging the value of such a 
style of controversy, but who nevertheless ‘ tacitly condone 
this method of warfare, and make themselves to all intents 
and purposes the accomplices of these mendacious calum- 
niators?’ The Irish Secretary then gave one or two in- 
stances of the weapons which are habitually employed in 
the attack on the Government, explaining at some length 
the real circumstances attending the sale of the Ponsonby 
estate. From this train of argument he very justly inferred 
that something more than Home Rule is at stake in the 
present contest. The soi-disant champions of the Ponsonby 
tenantry want Home Rule ‘not in order to be able to manage 
their own affairs, but in order to be able to appropriate 
somebody else’s property.’ The same phenomenon was very 
strongly marked in the recent bye-elections. ‘The Liberal 
Party,’ said Mr. Balfour, ‘remind me of one of those motley 
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hordes of barbarians who join together under the standard 
of one noble leader in the hope of turning the victory not 
to his account but to their account.’ The speech con- 
cluded with a magnificent peroration, in which Mr. Balfour 
deplored the deterioration which has taken place in the 
tone of public life. ‘If Mr. Pitt,’ he said, ‘could see the 
convictions of a life-time abandoned by a whole political 
party in the course of twenty-four hours; if he could see 
that party caressing men whom they had imprisoned, 
fawning on those who had cruelly traduced them ; if he 
could see public life degraded by a method of gaining 
votes which considers nothing more than the temporary 
success of the election, which panders to every fault of the 
constituency ; would he not say that, at all events, it was 
far better to corrupt a few venal placemen in carrying the 
Union than to destroy that Union by debauching half a 
nation ?’ But Mr. Balfour is of good hope, for he does not 
believe that political power can ‘ permanently belong to 
any party in this country who show themselves perma- 
nently indifferent to those fundamental principles on 
which every civilised society rests.’ 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN wound up his campaign in the West 
of England by addressing a large meeting at Bodmin. He 
was much more happy there than at Plymouth, and treated 
his audience to one of those careful and closely-reasoned 
addresses which, if argument were the sole weapon of 
political warfare, would long ago have swept the country 
clean of Home Rulers. In Cornwall he took up the 
points on which Mr. Gladstone had laid most stress dur- 
ing his famous visit in the Spring: coercion, and the pro- 
spects of the loyal minority in Ireland under a Nationalist 
Parliament. What, asked Mr. Chamberlain, is the differ- 
ence between the coercion practised by Mr. Gladstone and 
the coercion of which he now complains ? Only this: that 
the coercion of 1881-1885 was more severe and less suc- 
cessful than the coercion of to-day. Under the present 
Crimes Act the material condition of Ireland has im- 
proved, and by its agency the country has been delivered 
from a tyrannical agitation. The Act does not touch 
honest men. ‘There is no honest man, the speaker 
said, ‘no loyal man, in Ireland who has suffered in 
person or in any other way from the imposition of this 
coercive law.’ Irishmen are free to criticise and to agi- 
tate; ‘but there is one thing which they cannot do, 
and that is their grievance—they cannot commit crime.’ 
As for the Gladstonian contention that the Roman Catholic 
majority of Ireland would be zealous for religious liberty, 
Mr. Chamberlain pointedly appealed to the contrary opinion 
held by the Irish Protestant bodies, and brought his 
useful speech to a close by recalling to the minds of 
his audience the policy and practice of the only Roman 
Catholic Parliament that Ireland has ever had. 


Speakine at Glasgow on Tuesday, Mr. Finlay said that 
at the recent bye-elections, so far as Home Rule had 
entered into them, every pains had been taken to dis- 
guise from the electors the real issue on which they were 
fought. Home Rule in the mouth of a Gladstonian 
candidate meant anything or nothing. The Gladstonians 
are the real Children of the Mist. To alter Cowper's 


lines : 





‘ Like trout pursued, Home Rulers in despair 
Dart to the mud, and find their refuge there.’ 


Before a general election the Gladstonians will have to tell 
the country what it has to decide on, and then, Mr. Finlay 
thinks—we believe correctly—the game will be up. The 
people ought to be trusted instead of being hoodwinked 





‘ESTHETIC, GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic Address of 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street. 
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‘and cajoled. Mr. Finlay then proceeded to set forth very 


plainly the difficulty in connection with the retention of 
Irish members in the Imperial Parliament. If these are 
not to stay at Westminster, Ireland will be ina Position 
either of a colony, which is absurd, or of a tributary de- 
pendency, which is more absurd. If they are to stay, 
Great Britain will become a dependency of Ireland, which 
is most absurd of all. The only way out of the dilemma 
is totally to recast our institutions ; in other words, to cut 
up Great Britain into pieces, as a sort of corollary to the 
demand for Home Rule. Mr. Finlay next spoke a few 
weighty words on the question of Ulster, which is not to 
be disposed of by the easy flippancy of Mr. Campbell Ban- 
nerman, and wound up an excellent discourse by paying a 
warm tribute to Mr. Balfour, to whom, he said, was largely 
due the great measure of prosperity which Ireland is now 
enjoying: ‘for without the supremacy of the law, and 
without putting down such cruel and illegal tyranny as 
boycotting, no country can enjoy prosperity.’ 


At the National Liberal Club on Wednesday Sir William 
Harcourt did but repeat with considerable energy his well- 
known performance of Macpherson’s Rant : 

* He played a spring, and danced it round 
Beneath the gallows tree.’ 
Last week, however, he addressed a large assembly at 
Carnarvon in connection with the meeting of the Welsh 
National Council; and there he spared no pains to foment 
the evil dispositions of his audience, and to fan the flame 
of national ill-will. The most interesting point in his 
harangue was the explicit declaration that ‘the time has 
come when the Church in Wales must cease to exist’: 
an utterance which, seeing that the speaker had just 
come from Hawarden, might or might not be taken to 
imply that Mr. Gladstone is at last going to throw in 
his lot openly with the enemies of the Church. He cer- 
tainly got a broad hint to do so from the Welsh National 
Council, which plainly intimated that Home Rule for 
Ireland had no charms unless combined with disestablish- 
ment for Wales. When Mr. Gladstone has fairly avowed 
himself a Liberationist, it will then be time for Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone to prove that his father has for long 
been of that way of thinking. Some such task, at all 
events, he took upon himself at Peebles last Saturday, 
seeking to show that Mr. Gladstone, so long ago as the 
time of Mr. Parnell’s arrest (when the ‘resources of civi- 
lisation’ were found not yet exhausted), had expressed 


himself as being in favour of the extension of Local 


Government, under the proviso that ‘the supremacy of 


the Imperial legislature must for Imperial purposes be 
steadily maintained.’ This phrase of course may mean 
anything or nothing, according to taste. It is, however, 
full of significance that Mr. Herbert Gladstone (who is 
sometimes allowed to know something) ‘sees no earthly 
reason’ why Wales and Scotland should not follow in the 
footsteps of Ireland, and have Parliaments of their own. 
By far the most active politician of the week has been 
Mr. Labouchere. From Govan he went to Inverness, from 
Inverness came south again to Edinburgh, from Edinburgh 
north once more to Wick, and thence again to Aberdeen. 
At each of those several places he charmed large audiences 
by a lavish exhibition of his peculiar graces. Judged by 
ordinary standards, his speeches were monuments of ins0- 
lence and unveracity. Taken seriously, they must needs 
excite indignation and disgust in every honest man, and 
delivered by any one else they would call for pretty plait 
speaking. But to take Mr. Labouchere and his speeches 
seriously is the wrong way to take them, _ It is only his 
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supporters who do that; and his opponents can afford 
to enjoy his most characteristic passages, for they can 
read between the lines and enjoy the cleverness of the 
man in his own particular line of business. At Inverness 
he excelled himself in what he said about the Scottish 
members. ‘ For my own part,’ he remarked, ‘1 should say 
that the Scottish members were rather above the average 
of the House of Commons. I never heard on the Liberal 
side that they were in any way unpopular. For instance, 
as to our friend Mr. Angus Sutherland, I have a great 
opinion of him as a pleasant, clever, nice gentleman; and 
we should be very glad if Scotland sent a good many 
more men like him to the House of Commons.’ This 
audacious but successful piece of chaff is all that is really 
worthy of record in Mr, Labouchere’s speeches. 





A conrerENCE Of Gladstonian Associations in the North 
of Scotland was held at Aberdeen on Tuesday, at which 
the customary resolutions were passed. Sir George Tre- 
velyan spoke on the reform of the registration laws, and 
described the nine University seats as a blot and a scandal 
upon our representative system. In the evening a public 
meeting was held over which Lord Aberdeen presided. His 
Lordship introduced Sir George Trevelyan in a beautiful 
but entirely futile speech. He rejoiced in the change 
which he sees in the attitude of the Irish to Great Britain ; 
and declared that the disloyal expressions of the past had 
ceased with the mere announcement of a measure of con- 
ciliation and of justice and of goodness. The cheers of 
the Dublin mob, it is plain, still ring pleasantly in Lord 
Aberdeen’s ears. Sir George Trevelyan followed in a 
highly characteristic strain. Mr. Chamberlain’s recent 
remarks about him seem to have served their purpose ; at 
least Sir George is very angry. He complained bitterly 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct in reminding an audience 
of gentlemen and ladies of a sentence written ten years 
ago about Lord Spencer by ‘a poor angry Irishman’: a sen- 
tence so painful that ‘as a gentleman’ Sir George would not 
quote it. It is to be regretted that Sir George cannot com- 
municate to poor angry Irishmen a portion of his own abun- 
dant gentlemanliness. He next proceeded to foreign affairs, 
on which he was indescribably foolish. He called the 
French elections a slap in the face to the British Govern- 
ment, and said that Mr. Gladstone had gone unofficially 
to teach the French that all that was best in Britain 
sympathised with them in their troubles, their trials, and 
their triumphs. The rest of the oration was in a similar 
vein of mingled whimper and bluster, and the attempt to 
prove that the orator had never been a Unionist was a 
miracle of unconvincing inaccuracy. 

Dom Cartos succeeds Dom Luis on the throne of 
Portugal and the Algarves. The inquisitive Asmodeus of 
the press, who listens at the keyhole and tells us all that is 
said at a Cabinet Council, is able to describe what he calls 
a‘ touching scene’ at the bedside of the late sovereign of 
Portugal. The Queen kissed her dead consort, and then 
turning round embraced her son and exclaimed ‘ The King 
is dead: Long live the King.’ This is nearly all that 
the world will feel occasion to say. The Portuguese suc- 
cession, for the present at least, is not a matter of family 
bickering or of European anxiety. A good-natured and 
patriotic Sovereign has been succeeded by one who has 
already given some evidences of possessing the same quali- 
ties, and who has whatever advantages or disadvantages 
may attach to close alliance with the Orleanist House. 


Tue news from Nyassaland is important. The Arab 
parties on the lake are raiding the native villages. The 
little European ‘forlorn hope,’ representing British trade 
and civilising influences, are raiding the slave-raiders. 
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The Portuguese new-comers to the Shiré have not found 
favour in the sight of those old guardians of the river, the 
Makololo. War is said to be imminent between the 
rival authorities, both of whom love to sit at the receipt of 
custom. Most important of all, if true, is the statement 
that Her Majesty’s Consul at Mozambique has proclaimed 
the district lying south-east of the lake, up to the Ruo 
River, under British protection. Such a step has long been 
urged, as a means of saving British interests. A much 
greater advance—a stride—is implied in the charter to the 
British South Africa Company, which is published in this 
week’s London Gazette. At this rate Central Africa will soon 
be British from the Orange to the head of Nyassa—perhaps, 
by the line of the great inland lakes, to the Nile. 








Tue present block in the business of the London Police 
Courts, caused by the illness of several of the magistrates 
together with the inevitable increase of work for a con- 
stantly growing population, suggests the possibility of im- 
proving matters by simplifying procedure. Some useful 
hints might be obtained from the Scottish system. Thus 
when the accused pleads guilty of some trifling offence, 
it seems superfluous to go into detail on the evidence. 
This is inevitable in England, because the question is not 
put to him till the witnesses for the prosecution are heard. 
Again, cases sent for trial are examined with needless 
minuteness in the Police Court. The evidence might well 
stop when it becomes evident that the matter must go 
before a supreme tribunal. But the greatest requirement 
is the appointment of a public prosecutor for each court. 
His experience would not only prevent him from wasting 
the public time with cases in which conviction was neither 
desirable nor possible ; it would also enable him to present 
matters that were actually heard in more terse and lucid 
form. The only objection seems to be the additional 
expense which the appointment of such an official would 
cause. Butif this did create anew demand on the public 
purse it would save far more to many private persons, and 
thereby benefit the nation as a whole. The ‘ law’s delay’ 
has been the subject of many satirists before Shakespeare 
and after Dickens. In the Scotland of to-day the jibes 
would be well-nigh meaningless. 





Furious at the appointment of Dr. Marcus Dods 
to a professor's chair, some Highland fathers and 
brethren have been sending round the fiery cross. 
The management of the disturbance was entrusted 
to a committee of ripe scholars with the Free Church 
minister of Dingwall at their head and a local inn- 
keeper bringing up the rear; and at their instigation 
the Presbytery of Dingwall recently hurled a voluminous 
denunciation of his errors at the Edinburgh Presbytery of 
which the obnoxious Professor isa member. The answer 
is a cold, courteous, but most emphatic snub. They are 
thanked for their trouble, assured that the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh will duly attend to its own business, and—by 
obvious implication—requested to do the same. The new 
heresy hunt has certainly not opened well. 
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THE SITUATION IN AFRICA. 


HE good relations of Germany and Great Britain 
in East Africa depend upon an extraordinary 
variety of circumstances, with some of which East 
Africa itself has no connection. It has happened 
already, for instance, that affairs have been made easier 
or more troublesome to us there according as concession 
or coercion seemedthe better means of impressing us 
with the extreme desirability of favouring the League 
of Peace. Not long ago, the harsher method of per- 
suasion was pushed very far indeed. How much the 
British Government was moved by it we need not at- 
tempt to define. But in these islands a people as well as 
a cabinet has to be considered ; and before long the Ger- 
man authorities found out that whatever may have been 
the effect of their aggressions in Africa on the British 
Government, they had excited a deep and general resent- 
ment amongst the British people. Now, considering the 
relations of Germany with the rest of the world, that 
evidently would not do. There had always been in 
this country a stronger feeling of friendship for Ger- 
many than for any other European nation, perhaps ; 
and the loss of it, the conversion of it to a very decided 
coolness, could not brighten the outlook for German 
statesmanship. Therefore as soon as it was feared that 
the Emperor William had better not extend his visit 
from the English coast to the 
it also became apparent that something should be 
done to abate the growing hostility of popular 
feeling in this country. 
ment at Berlin resolved to deal with us a little more 
lightly in Africa—much more lightly, in fact. This 
change of policy was coincident with the Emperor's 
visit to England; and the advantage of it was imme- 
diately felt by our traders on the East African Coast. 
It was even proclaimed in the German official news- 
papers that, though colonial enterprise in Africa was 
not to be discouraged, yet the Government was by no 
means disposed to risk the ill-will of Great Britain by 
pushing the adventure to aggressive extremes. Deeds 
followed words in due accordance ; and the relations of 
the two countries distinctly improved. The British 
East Africa Company found itself at greater liberty to 
carry on its own business in its own territories in peace ; 
and extremely good work its officers seem to be making 
of it. 

Meanwhile the Germans, our neighbours on the Zan- 
zibar coast, have put themselves in a better position to 
follow the example of the British Company, stick to 
business, and make the most of their own territorial 
concessions without seeking to filch from others or 
cripple their opportunities. 
done all that was thought necessary to ‘chastise the 
natives’ and restore the prestige of the German flag, 


English capital, 


Accordingly, the Govern- 


Colonel Wissmann having 


he is reported to be settling down to the peaceful busi- 
ness of founding an administration for the territory 
claimed by Germany, developing its resources and en- 
couraging its trade. 
produce-depots is talked of, schemes for agricultural 


The establishment of factories or 


colonies have been sketched out, and we even hear of 


All this is 
No matter how successfully these plans are 


railway projects for ‘ tapping the interior. 
excellent. 
carried out, no matter how prosperous the German 
Protectorate in East Africa may become, our own mer- 
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chant adventurers over the border will be perfectly 
content if they are only allowed to employ in peace 
their own opportunities in their own well-defined sphere 
of action. This was clearly marked out by the Delimi- 
tation Commission of 1886. 
course, settled the boundaries of the German commercial 
territory. All we ask is that the terms of the delimitation 
shall be faithfully observed. Better still it will be if they 


are observed with the amenity that usually exists between 


The same Commission, of 


gentlemen who are proprietors of neighbouring estates, 
or between a couple of rival factory-owners in the same 
town. If at the same time our German neighbours in 
East Africa would conduct their affairs with special 
regard to peace with the natives, our satisfaction would 
be complete, while their own prosperity would be much 
enhanced. 

Having said as much as this, we have now to add 
that some portents of renewed trouble have lately ap- 
peared on the Zanzibar coast. It is supposed that 
though the German Government is as willing now 
as when the Emperor Cowes to deal 
loyally and handsomely with the British 
in those parts, the German officials on the spot 
have their own views of policy, and act upon them. 
With so much else to think of—(this is the theory)— 
the Government at Berlin hardly knows how constantly 
these officials are engaged in evading the understanding 
between the two nations, and inflicting annoyance on 
Thus it seems that though it was 


was. at 
colony 


their British rivals. 
formally agreed that the German grant extended to the 
south of the Wanga or Umba river, the German 
officials are now laying claim to land in British posses- 
sion on the north of it. ‘Their desire is to take over a 
piece of territory from which the natives fired on an 
English boat a little while ago, mistaking it for a 
German craft. Some special reasons there seem to be, 
therefore, for acquiring this village of Wanga, two miles 
north of the German line of frontier, but it is not one 
that adds grace to a wrongful claim. Let us hope that 


it will be at once withdrawn—if, indeed, there is not 


some mistake about its ever having been made. But it 
seems that another has cropped up lately. Amongst 


the Sultan of Zanzibar’s recent concessions to the 
British, ‘the islands of Lamu and Manda and Patta 
and Kiwihu and all other islands in that vicinity” are 
named. It is now said that the Germans are disputing 
the Sultan’s right to cede Manda and Patta: on the 
ground, apparently, that they lie off the German terri- 
tory of Witu. 
tious and if , they are made under any authority 
That, however, we may allow 


‘These pretensions are extremely vexa- 


they are even worse. 
ourselves to doubt at present ; and yet more 
that the knows anything 


German Government 


about a certain transaction in guns and powder ol 


which the British Kast Africa Company complains. 
Briefly, the story is this. For Colonel Wissmann’s 
benefit and nothing else, the British Company agreed 
to prevent the importation of arms. Immediately 
afterwards it appeared that the (German) Witu Com- 


pany’s agent was importing 600 guns and 5000 Ibs. of 


powder for presentation to the Sultan of Witu. Now 
this black gentleman had taken possession of a certait 
house ‘far within the British sphere ;’ and he we 
under notice that if he did not evacuate the place he 


would be driven out of it. And then comes the news 
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that a German agent was bringing over that little pre- 
sent of firearms, etc. for the Sultan’s use! What happens 
next? The British Company withdraw the importa- 
tion of arms prohibition, so that their servants and the 
natives of their territory may have the means of de- 
fending themselves if attacked. So affairs go on. 

Of course it is no uncommon thing for men in the 
position of the German agents in East Africa to take 
great freedoms; especially if they believe—(as sometimes 
they do rightfully and sometimes wrongfully)—that the 
aggressions they are not instructed to venture on will 
yet be pleasing to their Government at home. We 
can hardly doubt that in this case the German officials 
are acting quite without instruction ; but the vexation 
they inflict is pretty much the same whether they annoy 
by order or only in confidence that their unauthorised 
proceedings will be winked at. Therefore what our 
Government will do, no doubt, is to put before the 
Foreign Office at Berlin a statement of these renewed 
disturbances and encroachments, with a polite intima- 
tion that they are on no account to be endured. 


THE FUTURE OF GOssIP. 


N the current number of 7'he Forum Miss Cobbe 
takes up her testimony against that love of noto- 
riety by which the modern universe is swayed. Time 
was, no doubt, when the gossip-grubber was a purely 
American institution ; but the society journals changed 
all that, and now the descriptive reporter is an indis- 
pensable in journalism, You come upon him in all 
manner of strange suits and with all manner of quaint 
aspects. Now he is a London Correspondent, and he 
tracks from private view to private view some new 
poetess in pure, or depicts with art—if not indeed with 
a certain voluptuous abandonment—the ‘ardent blonde’ 
complexion and the ‘stately yet womanly contours’ of 
the latest thing in lady novelists ; now in reviews that 
affect a certain seriousness yet are by no means indiffer- 
ent to the magic of some sorts of frivolity he is found 
discussing the conversational manner of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour and the easy copiousness of Mr, Browning ; 
now is he philosophical, confessing (as Mr. T. P. 
QConnor has confessed) that Macaulay and Carlyle 
would have been much better off if, like himself, they 
had been privileged to see with the eves and hear with 
the ears of the Common Fool; now in the periodicals 
whose staple is art he tells of the interiors of private 
houses, or enriches his public with the knowledge of 
what is said and done on solemn occasions within the 
walls of peculiar clubs. Of course he is in demand, or 
there would be no supply of him, and to the end of 
time it must remain an open question whether he is 
cause or effect :—if it was he who debauched the world 
into taking an interest in his wares, or if it was the 
world that developed him, as the human subject de- 
velops grey hairs or a cough, or as a community 
develops a tendency to socialism or a morbid appetite 
for the opportunities of Home Rule. 

Miss Cobbe discourses very sensibly, and the anec- 
dotes with which she illustrates her contentions are 
nothing if not apt, suggestive, and fearful. And the 
truth is, that here the gossip-grubber is, and here he 
means to remain. He has been called from the vasty 
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deep of human vulgarity, and he proposes not to return 
thereto until he is impelled to do so by the Public 
Foot. The time for that is not yet come. When it 
does, and perhaps the most moving invention in Bulwer’s 
wild and admirable novel is more than realised, it seems 
pretty certain that he will suffer. Meanwhile, though, he 
is still intent upon the chemistry of his elixir ; and the 
circle about him has but now been broken by the Appear- 
ance of a gigantic Eye, so that for some time to come 
he may pursue his avocations in peace. He is found 
out, but he may return to us with what profit he 
can. As for his victims, they are powerless. Nine 
times in ten, his incantations are well-meant. He 
dashes off the portrait of a harmless and unobtrusive 
journalist as though his subject were a personage. 
‘While his appearance,’ says he, ‘is not that of the 
typical Ojibbeway, as it is the reverse of inviting, his 
voice betrays his nationality, as its tones are excep- 
tionally Bostonian’; and the hapless poetaster has no 
choice but to accept this unflattering estimate of cer- 
tain of his qualities as proof of a real interest in 
himself and a desire to make the best of him as the 
figure-head of his works. Or, to vary the method, the 
poor devil singled out for this sort of apotheosis ‘ begins 
life as a labourer, totally unconscious of latent intellec- 
tualitv, absolutely deficient in the a 6 c¢ of culture, 
and a man of dissipated habits”: and the victim who 
in this case has carried his own Boston about. with 
him even from his infancy, and has suffered all his 
life from university and scholastic habits contracted 
in the ordinary way of life, can only accept the reve- 
lation and wonder. Or take the case of the un- 
assuming man of action who went to the North Pole 
for his health, and, returning by way of Javan and 
Gadire, was entertained by his fellow-craftsmen in those 
isles, and awoke one morning to find it recorded in 
print that though he ‘ by no means realises the ideal of 
the poet,’ he is yet ‘a man of fine appearance and agree- 
able manners, and withal a capital conversationalist.’ 
It is a bad case, certainly ; but whose is the fault? Is 
it his, or theirs of Javan and Gadire? And if (as is 
probably the case) it is not his but theirs, how comes it 
that a decent, hard-working, unassuming, undeserving 
tradesman cannot show himself in certain letibedas 
without being treated as a belted Earl, without, that is 
to say, being put upon a slide and run into a magic 
lantern, and exhibited to the shameless public eye? 
He is not a belted Earl, or there might have been 
some excuse for his betrayal. He is only a person doing 
his best at a very difficult trade; and whether his best 
be plus or minus, there is really no reason why the facts 
of his equipment—his ‘ conversationalism,’ his ‘physique 
avantageux, and all the rest of it—should interest any- 
body but the wife of his bosom. Yet here he is; and 
when you read that while ‘the eager sympathetic spirit 
of inquiry which is expressed in his Hartington-like 
features is such as might be looked for anywhere,’ his 
‘mould and manner’ are those of one ‘ who would rather 
push an oar than pull a paper-cutter, you have no 
choice but to pity him of the one hand, and of the other 
to wonder (having regard to certain reflections and ex- 
periences of Miss Cobbe’s) if the only culpables in the 
matter are them of Javan and Gadire. 

There he is, though: that is the main thing. There 
—apt, inquisitive, dexterous, observant, eager to pay 
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his rent and taxes—there is the Descriptive Reporter ; 
and if you have caused two rhymes to clink together 
with an effect of novelty, or made a variegated failure 
in pastel, or written a religious or an erotic novel, or 
produced yourself in nothing nobler nor more existing 
than art-criticism—to this complexion you must come. 
If you are of this sex, then it is as like as not that 
you will be revealed to the world at gaze as ‘short 
of nose and not especially feminine in figure,’ but 
producing ‘an impression of intellectuality which 
speaks volumes for the Future of the Race. And 
if you are of that, then you may chance to be 
credited with ‘a magnificent blonde head’ which 
‘towers’ from a ‘superb pair of shoulders” and en- 
ables you to converse in a manner at once ‘ vigorous 
and inspiriting, and to count among your friends 
the ‘ brightest’ literary creatures out of Javan and 
Gadire. It is all high-toned and ‘ informative’ enough, 
no doubt; and, as Miss Cobbe declares that high 
and low, the reformatory school-girl and (to take 
an extreme) the ‘ authoress’ of the weekly ‘ fashions’ in 
a sixpenny society weekly—we are all blasted with the 
same ecstasy—it is all extremely satisfactory. Demo- 
cracy is with us; these are the ideals of democracy : 
in democracy we are summed up and contained; and 
that (some say) is all that need be said about 
it. But the thought of others is more terrible. 
Where is it to end? If the hodman of the arts is 
found worth reporting, then why not the hodman 
himself? If there is no difference between gilded 
Dukes and the wretch who has (for his sins !) produced 
a readable ‘poem’ or ‘romance,’ what then is the 
difference between the aforesaid author of a readable 
romance or poem and the gentleman who sells eatable 
cocoanuts, or the lady who . . . the young person that 
.. . the creature . . . enfin? The answer is inevit- 
able. There is no difference at all ; and the democratic 
instinct is right. We are all here on equal terms; we 
are all here to be turned into ‘copy’; and a bottom- 
less pit of universal notoriety yawns inevitable for all. 





THE PROFESSOR MILL. 


HE opening of the winter sessions of our Scottish 
Universities and subsidiary Colleges is always 

what ladies term an interesting occasion, especially 
to the home-sick lads fresh from the recesses of the 
Perthshire Highlands and the slopes of the Ochils 
who listen awe-struck to ea cathedraé prelections on 
literature, scholarship, and science couched in care- 
ful but conventional English. This solemn annual 
function is exceptionally important this year. Both 
Universities and Colleges are on their trial before an 
Executive Commission. ‘The Universities will strain 
their utmost to hold their own, in the shape of digni- 
ties and emoluments ; the Colleges are hungering and 
thirsting after ‘affiliation, and all the wonder that will 
be when this stage in their academic evolution has been 
reached. Now, therefore, when the Executive Com- 
mission is a new broom and is learning the extent of 
its own powers of sweeping clean, is the time to ask the 
question, Can nothing be done to stop the profanation 
of the good old title of *‘ Professor, now usurped by every 
sciolist and soiled by any amount of vulgar use? The 
late Matthew Arnold has told how he dropped the title 
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when he discovered it had been appropriated by the pro- 
prietor of a certain popular and successful Ghost. But 
he could afford to drop a title. On his own showing he 
was a man of letters: a lay theologian first, an inspector 
of schools in the second place, a Professor of Poetr 

only last, and even then but for a limited period. To 
the ordinary professor of a Scottish University, how- 
ever, who has devoted the best of his life first to master- 
ing and then to preaching a certain branch of learning 
or culture, his title is a great deal—it is in effect every- 
thing. It is to all intents and purposes a diploma 
much a diploma as M.A. or M.B. or B.Sc.—and it is in 
reality obtained only after the hardest of work in the 
It may be given him by 








as 


shape of study and teaching. 
the patron of a chair, but that patron has to examine 
him and others preparatory to making an appointment, 
as anxiously and as severely as the examiner for a Shaw 
Fellowship in Edinburgh or a Ferguson Scholarship in 
Glasgow. He does well, therefore, to seek to protect 
his rights, and to resent that wholesale manufacture of 
professors which is now going on in Scotland. 
‘Wholesale manufacture of professors’—this char- 
acterisation, and nothing else or less, describes the 
distinguishing feature of Scottish ‘ superior > education 
in this year of grace. Even before 1889 a stream 
of tendency had been flowing in this questionable 
direction. Of late, medical schools have been bursting 
into being in our chief cities at the rate of one in five 
years, and the establishment of a higher-class College 
in Dundee has itself made a formidable addition 
to the list of Scottish professors. But although 
the teachers in our Universities might grumble and 
look askance at this extra-mural invasion of what they 
had come to regard as a monopoly, the public had no 
special reason to be dissatisfied. ‘The bulk of the 
officials in the new medical seminaries modestly call 
themselves lecturers, and the appointments in Univer- 
sity College, Dundee, were all advertised beforehand, 


so that a fair selection could be—and as a matter of 


fact was—made. But after the efflorescence of St. 


Mungo’s College, Glasgow, with entire possession of 


its ‘faculties, such as they are—and with its score 
of professors and lecturers, who all made their bow 
this week before the public, like the Incomparable 
Marionettes, or some such troupe, a note of alarm and 
No objection need be made 


protest must be raised. 
An insti- 


to the establishment of St. Mungo’s College. 
tution of the kind was required in Glasgow, and its 
rivalry will but stimulate the professors in the Uni 
versity to increased exertions in the interests of their 
Nor need one unkindly word be said about the 
Some of its mem- 


pupils. 
personnel of the new professoriate. 
bers, especially in the Medical Faculty, are able men, 
even if they incline to be aggressive in the assertion of 
their views on university reform; while others have 
obviously had greatness thrust upon them. What 1 
objectionable in connection with their appointments 
is the subterranean manner in which they were made. 
‘There was no open competition. ‘The directors of 
St. Mungo’s seem to have met in camera, and to 
have created its faculties and selected its professors 
and lecturers without consultation with qualified 
judges. In the twinkling of an eye, in the opening of 
the morning newspaper, there was a sudden making 0! 


splendid names. At the Glasgow rate of professor 
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manufacture, in a couple of years or so one will have 
to accost every second doctor, lawyer, or parson one 
meets as ‘ Professor, or run the risk of offending his 
dignity. Why should not new creations be kept as a 
Christmas surprise? or the next batch of academic 
dignitaries be not reserved for the new pantomime. 
But this matter has a serious as well as a comic side. 
The directors of St. Mungo’s ought to be asked, in 
the public interest, why they made their appointments 
in private ? And is it not high time that steps were 
taken to preserve the title of ‘Professor’ from reproach, 
ridicule, and depreciation, and to confine the use of it 
to men whose ‘ professions” have not been appraised by 
themselves alone ? 


THE RULING RACE. 


‘ ER Englander ist eigentlich ohne Intelligenz, 
said Goethe: by which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has explained the great German by no means meant 
that the Englishman is stupid, but that he is ‘ singularly 
without a keen sense of an intelligible law of things’: 
or, as one might with equal propriety interpret, that 
he is curiously deficient in that sympathetic quality of 
imagination which is the most useful part of the under- 
standing. Something of the same charge has been 
repeated this week by two Frenchmen—M. A. Filon, 
in the Revue Bleue, and M. Victor Cherbuliez, the 
novelist, in preface to a French book about Ireland by 
Mile. de Bovet. ‘To M. Filon we need not refer; to 
M. Cherbuliez, who is a writer of talent and passes for 
a kind of friend of the Irish, we may and will. 
‘The English, says M. Cherbuliez, ‘are the most 





contemptuous of peoples ; and this is due,’ he continues, 
‘not alone to their immense and legitimate pride, but 
to a certain want of suppleness of intelligence which 
hinders them from understanding all that is not them- 
selves. ‘This is so much like what Goethe has said 
that it looks as though M. Cherbuliez has been reading 
the German poet. We will politely assume, however, 
that the charge is based on his own observation of 
his Englishman. Considering it thus, we find ‘con- 
temptuous’ a very hard word ; for it is, of course, mon- 
strously wicked to be ‘,;contemptuous’” even of the worm 
that will not turn. But, perhaps, by the word M. 
Cherbuliez means no more than ‘ impatient and 
brusque,’ and if so, we admit that our Englishman has 
these defects of his qualities. We admit, too, that his 
intelligence is lacking in suppleness, that he is some- 
what self-sufficient in his opinions, and that he is hard 
of hand to a knave—he is seldom hard of heart even 
to him: he is too strong for that. We admit these 
impeachments of our Englishmen: what then? These 
defects of nature, says M. Cherbuliez, are the cause of 
our failure to have by us at this date an ‘assimilated ” 
and contented Ireland. ‘That apart, we declare that 
these defects are inseparable from the qualities which 
have given the English so wide an empire : they have 
been the rough selvedge of the nature of every dominant 
race since the world began, and they were character- 
istic of the race so long as it remained dominant. 
Do we, then, glory in our Englishman’s weaknesses ? 
By no means. But neither do we reckon them up to 
the uttermost scruple, and ticket them with hostile 
names, We feel kindly to his faults (while we wish he 
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were without them), because we know his admirable 
virtues. 

In this and similar attacks, however, upon the 
English as a ruling race there are one or two things 
conveniently forgotten to make the case appear simple 
and clear. It is remembered that Ireland is still recal- 
citrant and unassimilated, and it is pointed out how 
completely the German provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine (say) became ‘ assimilated’ by France, while it is 
forgotten that Scotland (which for long was sternly and 
bitterly opposed to union with England) is proud of 
being an integral part of the United Kingdom. In this 
there is a suppressio veri which vitiates the suggested 
argument. Scotland has been so readily ‘assimilated ” 
by England because, in spite of enmities and mis- 
understandings, there was a tolerably intimate kin- 
ship—if not an absolute identity—of race. Ireland 
has not been so assimilated by England, because the 
majority of the inhabitants of Ireland is of a race 
far removed from any branch of the English race. It 
is customary to speak of the Irish as Celtic: the ma- 





jority of them is rather of some prehistoric race—Basque 
or Finnish—which is much further removed from Celtic 
than Celtic is from Saxon or Norman. The fact of race 
reaches deeper into the difficulty than most people sup- 
pose. The Grand Old Sentimentalist and his hench- 
men have triumphantly called aloud for the ‘ Union of 
Hearts’ as being as far above any other kind of union 
as heaven is above the earth. But they forget the 
common truth that there can be no true union of hearts 
where respect is wanting, and there can be no doubt 
that the Englishman does not on the whole respect the 
Irishman : perhaps this is the fact which M. Cherbuliez 
has discovered and called ‘ contempt.’ 

There is, moreover, another important thing for- 
gotten in such foreign criticisms. It is forgotten that 
what is officially known to foreigners as the English 
Government is not solely composed of Englishmen ; 
it is forgotten that the machinery of governing the 
British Empire is administered by Englishmen and 
Scotsmen and Irishmen. This is a matter of far- 
reaching significance ; for when the foreigner speaks of 
the Englishman having such and such a character, he 
commonly means the official or administering English- 
man, and such an Englishman is, we know, very fre- 
quently a Scotsman or an Irishman. Is it not a 
notorious fact that the present oppressor of Ireland is 
a Scot? Now the Scotsman and the Irishman (the 
Englishman's critics themselves being judges) are not 
marked by exactly the same defects of nature and 
temper as the Englishman. It is the Scotsman’s pecu- 
liar pleasure to think that he is tolerably full where 
the Englishman is lacking: that he is on the whole 
And that in truth to 
a great extent he is so is evidenced by his history. 
Who so readily ‘ assimilated” French civilisation in 
the later Middle Ages, and who to this day is so 
asily ‘assimilated’ by French or German, Russian 
or Austrian, as he? The fuller Celtic strain in 
him and the finer Norse fibre give him for the 
most part a warmer manner, more fervid speech, 
and more supple vigour of adaptability than belong 
to the firm, strong, curt, and sensible Englishman. 
In short, he has much of that sympathetic imagina- 
tion in which the Englishman is deficient. An Indian 
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Empire governed only by Englishmen might by this 
time have become impossible; administered by both 
English and Scots, it is the prosperous and settled de- 
pendency we know. We contend, therefore, that since 
the governing and administering unit of the United 
Kingdom is not English, nor Scottish, nor Irish, but 
something of all three (with, no doubt, a preponderance 
of the first), the criticism which does too frequently 
apply with effect to the individual Englishman misses 
application to the official unit, so to say, of three 
in one. And we contend, further, that even if the 
criticism that is true of the one part were true of 
the whole—the criticism, for instance, that the English- 
‘without sympathetic 
Sympathy, sen- 


man is ‘without intelligence’ 
imagination °—it is a small matter. 
timent, imagination, what not, are very well in their 
way: in the government and treatment of a people they 
are luxuries. The daily bread of a people’s life, the 
permanent element in a healthy government, is justice. 
A staunch old Presbyterian minister astonished his 
flock in a time of hysteric religious revival by declar- 
ing: ‘ We must have a little less Love and a little more 
Justice.” The saying is true in politics also: less Senti- 
ment and more Truth; less Love and more Justice. 





AYR. 


HERE is something grotesque in the remorse of the 
citizens of Ayr for old injustice to the memory of 
Burns—that remorse which will shortly take the form 
of a new statue. For Ayr is possessed by Burns, as 
all Scotsmen of middle age are possessed by golf. 
Get into a judiciously mixed company in the town 
{and company there is judiciously mixed as a rule), and 
you will find it composed of such as have made up their 
minds once and for all that they are unsurpassably honest 
men and bonnie lassies. Thanks mainly to the hotel- 
building enterprise of the Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway, Ayr is becoming a great haunt of folks who 
take their pleasure in homeopathic Saturday-to-Monday 
doses ; and it would be considered a crime for any one 
of these somewhat superior ‘trippers” to neglect his 
opportunity of paying a pilgrimage to the Mecca of 
Scotland—of visiting the birth-place, Alloway’s too 
haunted kirk, the monument to the poet and to the com- 
monplace in art, and the Brig o° Doon, where, according 
to legend, the Laureate wept over the tragedy and the 
torso of Burns's life preparatory to diluting the spirit of 
A Man’s a Man for a that into 


‘Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’ 


It was recently a popular belief in Ayr itself that every 
grocer or draper there who meditated adding to his dig- 
nity and social reputation by becoming a bailie or even a 
town councillor, qualified for his new duties by train- 
ing himself to drink ten tumblers of toddy at a sit- 
ting, and by getting off the whole of Burns by heart. 
Toddy-drinking is a thing of the past even in Scottish 
country-towns, but Burns—if the multiplication of bad 
statues to a good man can be taken as evidence—is more 
popular than ever. In Ayr, at all events, habit and 
repute abstention from church attendance is not re- 
garded as a greater evidence of personal shadiness 
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than inability to sing his songs or recite his verses, 
To propose the great and immortal memory at the 
annual dinner of some club on the 25th January is a 
baptism of fire which every man in Ayr, whose calibre 
is heavier than that of an average draper’s assistant, is 
expected to undergo and to rejoice in. 

Ayr may be differentiated from most Scottish 
county-towns of the same or smaller size as having a 
greater look of comfort than any other. It is not so 
picturesquely situated as Perth. When you enter by 
the so-called new bridge you are somehow reminded of 
Guildford. It has not the appearance of autonomy 
which marks Dumfries, and gives it a character of 
distinction—as of a weather-beaten country gentle- 
man who can carry off even rusty gaiters. It is 
not so all-compact, so trim-built-wherryish, as Elgin, 
But on everything and everybody complacency _ is 
writ large. The streets are well paved. ‘The shops 
look as if custom flowed into them, and did not re- 
quire to be called. The banks suggest the question— 
Who would not be a bank agent? ‘The ‘Town Hall 
is fully up to the level even of a French Hotel-de- 
Ville. The High Street, New Market Street, and the 
Sandgate, are filled with women born to shop and to 
have large families. At every corner you stumble 
upon a group of obviously prosperous citizens who, after 
exchanging greetings and banter in an accent which is 
a perpetual though mild remonstrance, drift—they do 
not slink or even glide—into dram-land, and prattle 
about the next election of the provost or the senior 
bailie. Besides being the town of Burns and Wallace, 
Ayr is the town of the Fort, which owes its origin to the 
ubiquitous Cromwell; and of Wellington Crescent— 
broad, Bath-like, intensely dull, frightfully respectable, 
and opening out on the F ‘irth of C lyde, with Arran not 
far off and the Heads of Ayr in the distance faintly 
recalling Tantallon. But above all things it is the 
town of the Racecourse Road, which is lined with villa- 
property monotonously desirable, and leads to the Race- 
course. Ina week in September the cream of British 
society and the scum of British rascality make the for- 
tunes of the lodging-house keepers. On a ball night 


the Town Hall will show you diamonds to the tune of 
a couple of hundred thousand pounds. A few yards off 


Welsherdom—out-at-elbows, drunken, obscene—rages 
in an orgie as of The Jolly Beggars with the humour 
and the art left out. 

The Racecourse Road suggests ‘the danger which 
threatens Ayr with the total extinction of its burghal 
independence, and must be faced immediately. Its 
villas are chiefly inhabited by Glasgow merchants. 


Is Ayr, then, fated to become the Sleepy Hollow of 


Glasgow ? She has already annexed Troon—of all the 
more modern seaside resorts of Scotland most closely 
resembling a typical English watering-place ; and even 
Prestwick is little better than her golf-course—and a 
very exclusive and well preserved course it is. Already 
her appalling dialect is heard above all others on the 
streets of Ayr in the months of July and August, and 
sends a shudder through the ‘ county people,’ who cease 
from shopping and hes to the Engadine or the Austrian 
Tyrol. Can Ayr withstand the dead weight of the 
invasion? Such a feat seems at first sight impos- 
sible, especially if, as a result of the conten ated 
amalgamation of the North British and Glasgow and 
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South-Western Railways, the Caledonian Company 
effect an entrance into the town, and erect a second 
monster and monstrously attractive hotel. There 
seems to be only one course open to the people of 
Avr, if it is not to become a less malodorous Greenock. 
They must do their best to convert it into a Scottish 
Bournemouth, or at least a Scottish Eastbourne. The 
possibilities of such a conversion are to be found in the 
climate of Ayrshire, in the beach that stretches from 
the Fort to the Heads, in the country that lies 
behind the town. ‘The experiment is worth trying, 
more especially as it would necessitate the putting 
forth by the citizens of Ayr of all their municipal 
energy. ‘There are no more enterprising public bodies 
than the local authorities of English watering-places, 
and on the whole there are none less inclined to outrage 
the sanctities of good taste. ‘The revolutionising of 
Ayr would fill it fuller of visitors than ever. But they 
would come from all quarters of Scotland, and the 
Glasgow accent might be quenched in other and 
sweeter sounds. As things are at present, the day 
of grace for Ayr fleets fast away. 


POLITICAL TESTS. 


( NE of the chief arguments brought forward in 
c favour of the abolition of tests was the conten- 
tion that by their imposition the State or the Univer- 
sities were often deprived of the services of the men 
who were most willing and most able. The argu- 
ment was a very sound one. ‘To insist that a teacher 
of pure mathematics should declare, as a condition 
precedent to opening his class, that he abjured the 
damnable heresy that the Bishop of Rome had any 
authority in these islands, was to import an element 
into the judgment of mathematical excellence which 
should be wholly alien to it. In the same way it came 
to be understood that the head of the Ordnance De- 
partment might perform his duties with efficiency, even 
though he had not partaken of the sacraments of the 
Kstablished Church. When, therefore, an end was put 
to the system of tests, the great majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom were agreed in believing 
that a wise step in advance had been taken, and that 
the country would inevitably gain by the greater 
freedom of the new dispensation. Undoubtedly the 
country has gained, and very largely ; and that fact 
furnishes the strongest reason why we should raise a 
protest against the action of those who are deliberately 
seeking to reimpose upon the servants of the country 
the disabilities from which the law of the land has 
released them. It is beyond all doubt that a system is 
fast growing up among us which—while it possesses in 
an aggravated form every vice which marked the 
system of legal tests—is infinitely more absurd and 
in many respects more mischievous. Few truer things 
have been said than that a Radical is generally a 
tyrant in want of an opportunity; and we have been 
made familiar by many examples with the tendency of a 
democracy to imitate and reproduce the vices of des- 
potism. No monarch ever had such a greedy love of 
flattery as our modern Demos. He loves to be told 
What a fine sterling fellow he is, and what a set of 
evil-minded, poor-spirited creatures are those who do 
not admire him. He has his courtiers, his whims, 
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his tantrums, his fits of pique, and his fits of folly. He 
changes what he is pleased to call his mind with a 
rapidity which the silliest king that ever reigned could 
not have equalled. And now, anxious to fill the full 
measure of sovereignty, he has taken to imposing an 
elaborate, strict, and utterly senseless system of tests 
upon his servants. 

We have only to look at the record of any election 
that takes place throughout the length and breadth 
of Great Britain to realise the absolute correctness of 
this statement. No sooner does a candidate come into 
the field, than he is assailed by a swarm of fanatics 
and enthusiasts of every sort and kind ; and deputation 
after deputation presents him with a shibboleth which 
he must pronounce under threat of the strenuous op- 
position of the body represented. Now there is no parti- 
cular reason to attribute to these various parties any 
great degree of malignity or wilful mischievousness: the 
damage which they do is for the most part the result 
of illogical thinking or of not thinking at all. It does 
not require a philosopher to discover that on the 
doctrine of averages alone it is, to say the least of it, 
improbable that any one man should be found to possess 
the whole series of qualifications which he is required to 
show on the occasion of election. It is possible that 
a man with a thoroughly intemperate mind may actu- 
ally be in agreement with the intemperate advocates of 
temperance. He may be a convinced anti-vaccina- 
tionist. He may be an enthusiast for free disease, 
or free land, or free education, or free something else. 
He may be a convinced believer in the necessity for an 
eight hours bill; or an upholder of religious equality in 
the sense of getting the Roman Catholics down and 
keeping them down. He may believe that inhabitants of 
Great Britain are descended from the lost tribes; or 
that the question of herring brands is the most impor- 
tant before the country. He may be a social purist, a 
peace-at-any-price man, or a ravening vegetarian; and 
on the other hand, he may be opposed to any one or 
more of these particular crazes. All these things are 
possible ; but what, humanly speaking, is not possible is 
that on all these subjects one and the same individual 
should firmly hold and firmly oppose every single 
item in the list. Physical, moral, and intellectual 
obstacles combine to forbid the existence of such an 
extraordinary monstrosity ; and yet the spokesman of 
every section at each succeeding election acts throughout 
upon the assumption that he exists, and is the proper 
person to be sent to Parliament. ‘The most violent 
and narrow-minded in a_ section of faddists ap- 
proaches the candidate, and invites him at once 
to accept the proposed test without reservation 
under pain of being deprived of every vote which 
the faddist can command. ‘The extraordinary vanity 
which usually possesses the biggest of a little clique 
always leads the spokesman to put his own particular 
opinion on one particular subject before and above all 
other matters, human or divine. The safety of the 
country may be at stake, but the country must wait 
until the Society for the Regulation of ‘linkers’ 
Licences” has got justice. And as far as the members 
of the society have control over events, the country has 
to wait. 

Each advocate forgets or ignores the fact that the 
candidate is beset by scores of other demands, all 
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presented in the same point-blank manner as his own, 
and many of them involving direct contradiction to that 
which he favours. The result is obvious, but it is not 
satisfactory. No honourable man can or will pretend 
to accept all these tests, and to buy success by selling 
his honesty. But that there are men who do swallow all 
that is presented to them, who do pledge themselves to 
any or every organisation that will promise them a vote, 
and who do thereby degrade politics and sell their own 
independence—this is a matter of everyday observation. 
This is the mischief which is being done by the reimpo- 
sition of tests. The true ideal of representation—the 
selection of an honourable man who to the best of his 
abilities will use his judgment on behalf of his consti- 
tuents in the service of his country—is being excluded 
from Parliament. The place of such as he is being 
taken by the person who will promise everything, 
believe nothing, and perform whatever the exigencies 
of the hour may render profitable. 


THE UNIVERSITY UNION. 

S° much has been written in strong and said i 

stronger terms against the bustle and fuss aaa 
sham enthusiasm with which the anniversary celebra- 
tion mania has annoyed the innocent and unoffending, 
that it is grateful to note an entry on the other side of 
the account. The allusion is to the Tercentenary of 
the University of Edinburgh and the opening last 
Saturday of the Union. For long—that is, practi- 
cally, for the whole period of their existence—the great 
blemish of the Scottish Universities has been the want 
of social corporate life among their members. In other 
words, they have not been universities at all, but rather 
overgrown markets for the sale of all sorts of useful and 
useless knowledge. It is hardly necessary at this time 
of day to affirm that their influence on the nation at 
the educational con- 
dition of the country is proof enough. The pity 
merely is that it has failed to be still more beneficial, 
and that by reason of the defect of which we have 
spoken. Everybody knows the system. You pay £1 
to matriculate at the beginning of each session ; you 


large has been wholly for good : 


buy your class tickets as is convenient; you pass 


your exams. when you can; you get capped, tip the 
stately gentleman who hands you your diploma, and 
the thing is done. It is usual to speak to the men 
who sit on either side of you in class, and some of the 
less dignified professors are in the habit of speaking to 
the student as they sell him his class ticket. But if 
you are poor, or proud, or shy, your acquaintance with 
your professor and your fellow-pupils may amount to 
no more. ‘This, of course, is said only of the arts 
curriculum—the true University course, however, be it 
men are perforce 


though 


observed. In the other faculties 
thrown more together among themselves ; 
their relations with the knowledge-monger may be 
much the same. 

At the English and Continental Universities—which 
have other and serious shortcomings of their own 


—all this is very different. In England, indeed, the 


student is probably exploited quite as much as here ; 
but both in England and abroad he is virtually com- 
pelled to mingle with his fellows, with the conse- 
quent rubbing off of corners and the great increase 
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of his knowledge of men and things. It really passes 
comprehension how the Scots professors can for so long 
have acquiesced with apparent satisfaction in this state 
of matters save on a theory which it would be unkind 
to propound, especially in view of the awakening of 
their consciences and their honest efforts at amends for 
the past. But had it not been for the Tercentenary 
stirring up the students to realise that they are every 
whit as integral and important a part of the U niver- 
sity as the graduates or the professors, things would 
have gone on just as before. Filled with this idea, 
however, the students felt the need of an organisation, 
and the Representative Council came on he scene, 
As was inevitable, the want of any proper social life 
very early impressed itself on the leading minds amongst 
the now organised students, and the bes which has cul- 
minated in es Union accordingly had its birth. Money, 
of course, had to be got, and here difficulties began, 
But the difficulties were bravely faced, and skilfully 
overcome. And now the students of Edinburgh not 
only have their Representative Council and their Union 
but also have the satisfaction of seeing that through 
their initiative at least two of the sister Universities 
are similarly equipped. It would be impossible, even 
were it desirable, to rebuild our national Universities 
after the English or any foreign model, and the Union 
will not have this effect. It will not compel any man 
out of his solitude, though it will probably allure many, 
being a desirable and inexpensive club, with attractions 
such as ordinary clubs do not possess. 

In his impressive inaugural address the Chancellor 
sounded a note of warning which must not be allowed 
unheeded. ‘Though a large sum_ has 
it has barely sufficed to defray the cost 
Nothing remains in 
yearly 


to die away 
been raised, 
of the building and its site. 
the way of endowment, and a_ considerable 
sum will be required to meet the inevitable working 
expenses. It has accordingly been found necessary to 
impose an entrance fee and annual subscription on all 
students who become members. This of course is fair 
enough in one way, and will entail no hardship on the 
great majority of students. But there are students— 
and these not a few—whose poverty is equalled only 
by their pluck and their determination to get on, and 
who may find even a moderate subscription a burden 
grievous, if not impossible, to be borne. These, too, 
are the very men whom many of the subscribers had in 
view, and it will be something very like a breach of faith 
if they of all others are shut out from the benefits of 
the institution. With us, too, pride and poverty gener- 
ally go hand in hand, and a system of free admission 
for poor students would hardly work. But the Union 
is essentially an University institution, and ought to 
be treated as such. The Universities Commission 
might accordingly do worse than apply its mind to 
the question, and in re-arranging the finances of the 
University direct the Court, so long as it may be 
satisfied with its man: igement, to hi ae over to the 
Union authorities a sufficient annual sum out of the 
University chest, to enable all students to be admitted 
without charge. Surely the maintenance of the Union 
—until the advent of a second and saner Lord Gifford 
—is as proper an item of expenditure as many which 
would appear on an intelligent scrutiny of the Univer- 


sity accounts. 
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MODERN MEN. 
W. T. STEAD. 


HE complex personality once known as ‘that good 
man Stead’ could neither have grown nor thriven 
outside the British Isles. It is the oddest blend imagin- 
able, for it includes a good deal of Paul Pry, a good deal 
of Pecksniff, a touch of M. de Sade (‘le grand Marquis,’ as 
they call him /d-bas: the prodigious Sentimentalist), an 
infinite amount of Sunday-School Teacher, together with an 
arrogant want of breadth of mind impossible to parallel 
outside a provincial Little Bethel. In the old days of abso- 
lute monarchy it was a law of belief unto all good citizens 
and true that ‘the King could do no wrong.’ This adage 
the editor of T’he Pall Mall Gazette has paraphrased and 
applied unto himself. As thus: ‘ Whatever I, the editor 
of a moral and emotional print, and the most permanently 
influential Englishman of the Empire, undertake, must 
ipso facto be right.’ Only one other principle can be said 
to have had any marked influence on his wild career. He 
devoutly believes that notoriety is fame, and that all things 
respectable to some—as modesty, good taste, conviction, 
truth, even profit 
advertisement. 





are as naught in comparison to bold 
He has rarely expressed an opinion upon 
any serious topic which he has not afterwards ostenta- 
tiously —nay, virtuously—recanted. This is not surpris- 
ing when we remember the never-shifting standard by 
In the 
Minister who would seek shelter beneath the wing of 
him, the Nineteenth Century Messiah, two things are 


which he estimates the capacities of public men. 


necessary : first, he must so far subordinate himself to 
his patron as to be ready to grant him an interview or 
betray him a state secret at any hour of the day or night ; 
and second, he must take care never (no, never !) to break 
With the rest of the Deea- 
logue he may live on a footing of the easiest familiarity ; 


the Seventh Commandment. 


but unless the Angel of his House be honoured as beseems 
a possible Mother of White Ribands and of Votes, the genius 
of that blackguard Pitt will avail him nothing. Perish the 
Empire rather than that he should lift a finger to save! 
For the rest, as becomes one who believes—or affects 
to believe—that his succession to the kingdom of North- 
umberland Street has received Divine Ratification, this 
eminent creature embarks (if one may say so) upon no 
enterprise, however dubious, without calling the attention 
of the world both to the sacrifice he deems it his duty 
to make and to the radiant self-righteousness which gilds 
the most suspicious of his actions. Thus, when he took 
it upon himself to flood the town with ‘revelations,’ he 
called out (in print) with Bishop Ridley ; and ‘ Be of 
good cheer,’ quoth he, ‘for we have this day lighted up 
such a flame in England as I trust in God shall never be 
extinguished.” One incident in that epic of false modesty 
was typical of the artist’s method and results alike. He 
confessed that, in decoying Eliza Armstrong from her 
parents, he aimed at proving that it was possible to do 
these things and never be found out. And his experi- 
ment was a triple failure: the parents were unconscious 
of his noble purpose; the good man himself did not 
escape detection, but endured so much at the rude hands 
of the police that he has loathed them publicly ever 
since ; while the principle of his memorable attempt was 
new to ethies then, and since has had to go uncounten- 
anced outside the dark backward and abysm of morality 
from which it sprang. 

His inconsistency is monumental. There is nothing 
to which he himself is partial but he has inveighed 
against the same sweet fault in others. More than 
once has he shrieked against the iniquity of manufac- 
during crime, and it is one of his maxims that outside 
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Russia (whose Czar has like himself the gift of transmut- 
ing all the baser experiences into the fine gold of virtue) 
incitement to breaches of peace is never justified ; 
yet he has somehow persuaded himself to forget that 
four short years ago he concocted an offence out of the 
most unpromising materials, and suffered for it like the 
common criminal of his own descriptions. In the pub- 
lication of what may for fear of libel be described as 
‘ proper ’ literature he easily surpassed the exploits of his 
only rival—the editor of a print that need not here be 
exhumed ; yet he has magnanimously denounced all those 
who either in print or at the music halls have dared to 
utter a word that might not profit the little boys and 
girls of that conventicle he does himself adorn. Perhaps 
the good man was hurt by the infringement of what he 
may well have deemed his own monopoly; yet such is 
his gift that it has needed but the slightest provocation 
to untie his tongue. Or take the case of certain malefac- 
tors, ignominiously styled ‘ log-rollers,’ against whom this 
hero once went forth upon a great crusade. These wretches 
were actually charged with writing and printing approval 
of each other’s works. According to the crusader, this was 
their cry of battle: ‘You scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours’ ; and, having for years applauded the sayings and 
doings of them that were at one with him on the doc- 
trines of the New Journalism, he revolted from the thought 
that the judgment of others should be as biassed as his 
own, and in a transport of individualism he supplemented 
the original adage with a second—also for personal use ; 
and ‘If you don’t scratch my back,’ he gallantly declared, 
‘I'll scratch your face.’ The statement has gone uncon- 
tradicted that several men of letters who felt obliged to 
retire from the staff of The Pall Mall Gazette in the hour 
of its nicest morality have not since been able to win its 
approval for a single line. 

But that ‘what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander’ is no part of his creed. A few weeks back he 
imperiously demanded of several of his contemporaries 
that they should make the amende to an officious County 
Councillor. The word amende comes strangely from him, 
for to the idea which it conveys he has always proved 
himself absolutely impervious. He may wound the 
feelings of a private citizen with some pure imagining, 
or persist in the vainest repetitions against a political 
opponent ; but when was he not superior to apology ? 
Most men eat their words with a certain air of humility ; 
but when (as sometimes happens) he is bidden to a 
meal of his own utterances, he goes to it with all the 
insolence of an appetite which is also a virtue. His 
masterpiece remains the denunciation, through number 
after number and edition upon edition, of the oppressor 
of the innocent Lipski. The facts are still novel. Mr. 
Matthews, at the time of trial, had had the effrontery 
to thwart the sovereign will of The Pall Mall Gazette in 
an entirely different direction—that of the historical Miss 
Cass. An appeal was made to him as Home Secretary to 
respite the murderer. He saw no extenuating circum- 
stances, and very properly declined to do more than post- 
pone the execution for a week—declined, in fact, to be 
coerced into paltering with his conscience or betraying 
his trust ; and this is how the good man assailed him. ‘We 
are getting on, wrote this epitome of more than the 
Christian virtues ; ‘ after legal robbery, legal murder. Mr. 
Matthews, the infallible Mr. Matthews, 
have decided to hang an innocent man pretty much as 


seems to 


he decided to libel an innocent woman, on the evidence of 
accusers.” And some days later: ‘ Mr. Matthews is obdu- 
rate. He has got his back up, and, innocent or guilty, 
Lipski will hang on Monday.’ Then came Lipski’s con- 
fession ; and ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ he announced 
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in one of those radiant headlines, of which he has the 
secret, and plunged forthwith into a leader that is still 
the envy of the Newer Journalism. ‘ Lipski’s confession,’ 
said this knight-errant of the press, ‘ fortunately removes 
all doubt that he has been justly accused, justly con- 
victed, and justly executed. He has been hanged, and few 
criminals ever went to the gallows who better deserved 
their fate.” To Mr. Matthews, who had for eight days 
been denounced as a murderer (and who is still the ‘ dis- 
credited Minister’), no word of penitence was offered. 
The good man ate his words, and exulted in the feast. 
And that was all. 

With an intellectual and emotional agility that does 
him infinite credit he has been able to combine the cham- 
pioning of Home Rule for Ireland with a devout enthu- 
siasm for autocracy in Russia and all the works thereof. 
Once—in a burst of confidence—he promised to reveal 
the secret of the trick ; but the inspiration has not 
yet come. Some months of officialism in St. Petersburg 
and the suggestions of an ingenious diplomatist (of the 
other sex) enabled him to sit down and write in excel- 
lent provincial journalese The Truth About Russia. The 
truth, no less. ‘Whatis Truth?’ says jesting Labby ; and 
the good man gives him an answer after his own heart. 
The lackey is always the lackey, whether his master be 
King Demos or King Autos ; and one may be a good man 
cringing to both, yet no exception to the rule. It is fair 
to add that, as becomes an apostle, he has an ideal of 
life. Briefly stated, his ambition is to ‘nobble’ everybody 
downwards from the Queen, and to have an ear—hireling, 
at the universal keyhole. Lack of money alone 





if possible 
prevents him from attaining to this culmination : it costs 
too much to have a private Stead on every pair of back- 
stairs in the world. But to pretend that the aim has 
been achieved is comparatively inexpensive; and 7o-Day’s 
Tittle-Tattle appears to be invented cheaply enough. And 
not only does he pack as much of his paper as he can 
spare from moral reflections with what to those who are 
not virtuous with the new virtue has the very flavour of 
scandal and eavesdroppery ; but also when he has sold an 
edition on the strength of a piece of invention, or romanced 
himself into an ‘extra, he will fall to and outvaunt the 
universe. ‘The Editor, says he—‘ the Editor is the Angel 
of Glory, the Angel of Prayer, into whose ears are poured 
the cries, the protests, the complaints of men who suffer 
wrong.’ 
O Democracy ! 





SOME SCOTS GHOSTS. 

NAIRIES, witches, mermaids, brownies, water-kel pies— 
these have departed, and only ghosts remain to us of 

all the supernatural fauna in which our island so abounded. 
The reasons are known to such as have passed the fifth 
standard and have an answer ready for every puzzle in 
politics or religion. Assuredly we are in nothing indebted 
to those good folks of the Psychical Society: they indeed 
are heartily welcome to all the spooks they can manufac- 
ture, for these are poor, washed-out, colourless creations— 
are utterly deprived of horror; and with them a whole- 
some supernaturalism will have naught to do. And still 
less avail the pallid phantasms that come at the call of 
your Spiritualist, for these are born of vegetarianism (so 
to speak), and their maunderings have not come within 
measurable distance of being understood—to say nothing 
of the higher ends of doctrine, reproof, correction, or in- 
struction—while they have on occasion been known to 
smell of whisky and to breathe their vacant vaticinations in 
rich Newcastle accent. Far other was that terrible old 
man covered with a mantle whom the wise woman bade 
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arise at Endor to foretell the doom of Israel ; and the 
tremendous ghost that startled Brutus in his tent, and told 
him of a second time at Philippi; and those haggard and 
avenging spectres that gathered round the couch of Richard 
on the eve of Bosworth Field. 

Ghosts, then—practical ghosts whom we can feel and 
fear in the dark—we still have with us, in shapes less 
definite or more; and these we shall retain while the 
faculty of imagination abides, and as long as we are sub- 
ject to the necessity of death and sensitive to the mystery 
in which it is involved. We do not need to draw upon 
the richer fancy of those Celts whom good Sir Walter 
taught us to count our brethren; for in Saxon Low- 
land Scotland—shrewd, Calvinistic, Presbyterian, Radical, 
esurient—there are ghosts and to spare. The belief is 
natural and honest; it may even be said to be respectful 
to the dead ; and it is not contradicted, but rather sanc- 
tioned, by Scripture. 

The primitive animism of the savage and the cosmic 
philosophy of the uncultured modern agree at least in 
attributing to the individual an apparitional or phantom 
soul—as it were—an unsubstantial self which is capable of 
leaving and rejoining the flesh at will, and whose exist- 
ence is not interrupted by the accident of death. It bears 
the likeness of its body, and even during life under favour- 
able conditions it can divide therefrom in trance or during 
sleep. Hence an obvious explanation of the phenomena of 
hallucination, and of the appearance of phantasmata that 
correspond to the living, breathing realities for which they 
stand. The idea of personality continues even beyond the 
grave; for do not shapes of dream or waking vision appear 
in the dress and with the aspect of life? Hence the uni- 
versal rite of funeral sacrifice; the interment of arms in 
the Red Man’s grave; the slaughter of slaves that the 
negro chief may enter the spirit-world with a_ fitting 
escort ; even the leading of the trooper’s charger behind 
his bier—an unconscious survival of the time when the 
horse was slain and laid in earth with him that was his 
rider. Ghosts, indeed, are natural—are capable of being 
accounted for ; and that is why they persist in refusing to 
depart the solid world. The faith of their reality still 
burns in the practical Lowland mind; and the stories on 
which it is fed are infinitely preferable to the helpless and 
irrational credulities of a wilderness of Mrs. Crowes and Dr. 
F. G. Lees. Literary ghost stories touch another question, 
but are themselves allowable enough in so far as they do 
not outrage verisimilitude or, still more, genuine ghost- 
philosophy. Lord Lytton’s Strange Story and The Haunters 
and the Haunted and The Portent of Dr. George MacDonald 
are artistic developments of real ghost ideas; both Sir 
Walter and Charles Dickens were true ghost-seers ; and 
Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. R. L. Stevenson still have the 
genuine instinct, which, however, is scarce ever to be per- 
ceived in the flood of Christmas Literature (so called) which 
overtakes us year by year, and for which no mortal has 
devised a remedy. 

Yet the resistless progress of rationalism has already 
somewhat harmed the faith by making it less definite: and 
one consequence of this is the deterioration of the sense 
of locality in the spirit-world. Once upon a time there 
was scarce an old mansion but had its peculiar ghost and 
its special haunted room. Now there are few in Scot- 
land, though one can hardly place so many disappearances 
to the credit of the Presbyterian clergy who used to be 
called in to interfere. It is interesting to note that your 
‘mere Roman’ was held to be specially good at the laying 
of ghosts long after he and his like had been superseded 
in all other functions. ‘The first of the historical haunted 


houses that occurs to the memory is Glamis Castle, where 
‘Earl Patie’ played one Sabbath night that awful game 
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at cards with the Enemy of Man in person—which was 
destined to be repeated to the same infernal accompani- 
ment of shrieks and blasphemies long after he had been 
laid in his unquiet grave—and which is still oppressed with 
a hideous secret—the secret of an inaccessible chamber— 
the mystery of which is revealed to the next heir and the 
new factor alone. At the seat ofthe Airlies there is a ghostly 
drummer whose music is the invariable presage of death 
in the family ; and till not long ago Allanbank in Ber- 
wickshire was haunted by the perturbed spirit of a certain 
‘Pearlin Jean.’ She was called so for her fondness for a 
particular sort of lace, and, having been betrayed and 
abandoned by her master, she perished miserably, took 
to rustling up and down stairs in her silks, and becom- 
ing enamoured of the sound refused to be laid by the 
combined exercitations of seven godly ministers. The 
ancient mansion of Woodhouselee was walked long years 
by the shade of Lady Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who 
had been turned out naked into the open fields, where 
she went raving mad, while her baby died of cold. As 
for the last lord of Balwearie Tower (the scene of Lam- 
mikin’s revenge in the ballad), his story must be given 
in the very sanctity of Knox: ‘ How terrible a vision 
the Prince, James v., saw lying in Linlithgow that night 
in 1539, that Thomas Scott, justice-clerk, died in Edin- 
burgh, men of good credit can yet report. For, afraid 
at midnight or after, he called aloud for torches, and 
raised all that lay beside him in the palace, and told that 
Thomas Scott was dead; for he had been at him with a 
company of devils, and had said unto him these words, 
“QO woe to the day that ever I knew thee or thy service ; 
for serving of thee against God, against His servants, 
and against justice, | am adjudged to endless torments.” 
How terrible voices the said Thomas Scott pronounced 
before his death men of all estates heard, and some that 
yet live can witness his voice ever was, ‘‘ Justo Dei judicio 
condemnatus sum” (by God's just judgment I am doomed).’ 

Hundreds of houses more have had their ghosts, but 
there have been few of such vitality as these. On the 
other hand, some ancient places have been the scene of 
fearful crimes—as the Towerof Frendraught and the Manse 
of Spott—yet never seem to have developed anything 
spectral: not even a recurrent blood-spot nor the sound 
of a voice of wail. For reasons not difficult to divine, not 
much hath been revealed to men of mould of the pre- 
cedents and the motives by which the occult world is 
swayed. But as a general rule wherever a dark deed 
was done, there the soul of the violent man was doomed 
nightly to dree his weird till cock-crow upon the place of 
his crime. Sometimes a mortal was daring enough to take 
off the curse by spending a night in the haunted chamber 
with a candle, a crucifix, and a Bible; and then the 
wretched Thing found rest. One such hero was a 
minister. He had a brave heart and a fine tenor pipe, 
and he was keeping his vigil in a castle in Galloway. 
To beguile the weary hours, he lifted up his voice in 
song, and attacked the Psalms in metre. <A_ ghostly 
counter at once struck in more loudly than himself, and 
hour after hour the two strove on, till at length the van- 
guished visitant gasped out, ‘Sing on, Marshall, for I can 
sing nae mair.’ And henceforth the house was free. 


MR. BARLOW EXPLAINS. 
\ R. BARLOW, you have a soul !’ 


This extraordinary statement came from Harry 
Who was on the hearthrug, assisting a poker and the tongs 
to hold an open newspaper against the fire-place. To 
Harry wasted opportunities were ever distasteful, and he 
had been reading the news even while coaxing the fire. 
VOL. I. 
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Two minutes before he spoke he signed excitedly to 
Tommy to join him, and Tommy, who had been sadly 
watching a fly’s efforts to swim through a pot of marma- 
lade, cordially consented, knowing that Harry would not 
interrupt his studies, except for some ennobling purpose. 
They were on their knees together when their tutor 
jumped to his feet at the startling words, ‘ Mr. Barlow, 
you have a soul!’ and gazed at his pupils like one who had 
suddenly been found out. 

Either Mr. Barlow’s jump or the words themselves shook 
the tongs, which reeled and fell. In a moment the paper 
was ablaze, and Tommy and Harry, bursting into tears, 
exclaimed passionately : ‘ We shall never know for certain, 
or as the purists would say, without dubiety.’ 

With trembling voice Mr. Barlow asked to what they 
referred. 

Harry. Your soul. 

Tommy. Whether you have one. 

Harry. When I have briefly stated the circumstances 
that produced this incident, you, sir, will decide whether 
to enlighten us on the matter now in doubt or to leave us 
to work out the problem for ourselves. While holding 
the paper before the fire I read those parts which the 
flame illumined, and it so chanced 

Tommy. If, indeed, there is such a thing as chance. 

Harry. That one of the articles was on the Art Congress. 
At first I read with culpable carelessness, but soon my 
attention was riveted. The theory of art enunciated was 
new tome. Hitherto I had been under the impression— 

Tommy. And I was equally deceived by the ignis fatuus, 
as the scholarly 

Harry. That art was an end in itself, and that the 
artist was to be judged by what he did, not by what 
he said he meant todo. The Art Congress has opened 
my eyes. I learn from Mr. Crane—— 

Tommy. Who has designed a new cover for my copy- 
book. 

Harry. That mere manual skill, invention, technique, in 
short the pictures themselves, are nothing, but the artist’s 








home life and politics everything. 

Tommy. In other words, Soul does it. 

Mr. Barlow. Tommy ! 

Tommy. I mean that Soul is the spring from which the 
paintings flow, and so long as you mean nobly it is imma- 
terial what you do. 

Harry. 1 had called Tommy’s attention to this beautiful 
theory, and we were just agreeing that you, sir, were an 
artist when the paper disappeared for ever. Assure us, 
dear preceptor, that you have a soul, and then we shall 
know that you can paint. 

Tommy. I add my entreaties to Harry’s. 

Mr. Barlow. To allay your anxiety I shall tell you at 
once that I am of the new, true school. My home life is 
excellent, as you are aware, and in politics it is sufficient 
to say that I am a member of the National Liberal Club. 
Though I do not paint, 1 am therefore an artist. 

Harry. To one of your intellectual attainments this 
reasoning is plain, yet to me and even to Tommy, whose 
brightness I cannot hope to rival, it is matter of regret 
that the paper went on fire before we reached the end of 
these beautiful remarks. Pray, what is meant by home life 
making one an artist ? 

Mr. Barlow. The beautiful can only spring from the 
beautiful ; and if the home where the picture is painted 
is not a lesson in rectitude, the picture is false in aim, and 
therefore not art. 

Tommy. But if he were a good painter? 

Mr. Barlow. You forget that unless his object is social- 
istic and his home pure, all else is as nothing. 

Harry. But the painting itself? 
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Mr. Barlow. The object and the home are the painting. 
The picture does not exist without them. 

Tommy. But there are the Old Masters, and we don’t 
know what kind of homes some of them had. 

Mr. Barlow. We can guess, and according as we think 
the home was pure do we estimate the picture. It is im- 
possible to say whether a picture is well painted until we 
know how the painter brings up his baby. 

Harry. I now begin to perceive why our real artists of 
to-day tell the public so much about themselves that they 
have little time to paint well. 

Mr. Barlow. ‘ Paint well’ is a foolish phrase, for it im- 
plies that painting is something outside home life and 
politics. Our real artists invite interviewers to their 
houses and preach sermons on themselves, because they 
want us to know the man as distinct from the mere 
painter. The man is the artist, he is everything ; for the 
painter merely paints the picture, and it is nothing. 

Tommy. But if the picture itself is well pai 

Mr. Barlow. It is not the picture we look at, but the 
man behind it. What are his aims? Is he in favour of 
giving Mr. Gladstone more seats?—in short, is he an 
Earnest Worker ? 

Harry. But though he never read politics, if he worked 
hard and produced a beautiful picture ? 

Mr. Barlow. The picture could not be beautiful, because 
we should see the man behind it in all his hideous de- 





formity. 

Tommy. But then if the picture itself 

Mr. Barlow. There is no picture itself. Until we know 
the man behind it—in other words, its soul—we have not 
caught the moral, and the moral is the baby. Show me 
the baby, and I do not require to see the picture. 

Harry. But even take the case of a bad man, one who 
had been separated from his wife 

Tommy. Or even from his baby. 

Mr. Barlow. Boys, boys! 

Harry. We withdraw the offensive expressions, but let 
us call him a bad man. Still if he painted a beautiful 
picture- 

Mr. Barlow. The man himself is the picture. 

Tommy. But leaving him out of account, and only look- 
ing at the other picture, the one he painted ? 

Mr. Barlow. They cannot be regarded separately. A 
painting is only a mirror in which we look for the painter's 
morality—that is to say, for the baby. 

Harry. I believe I have seen similar views expressed in 
certain newspapers about the literary art. 

Mr. Barlow. Doubtless, for all art depends on the man 
behind it. Literature is only properly so called if the 
moral is everywhere. The artist of any kind is he who 
carries a moral about with him. 

Tommy. But Shakespeare and Robert Buchanan 

Mr. Barlow. They always wrote with a moral, and 
hence they are great artists. 

Tommy. I saw somewhere that Shakespeare wrote for 














money ? 

Mr. Barlow. Never! Like all great artists he was first 
a preacher with a thesis. 

Tommy. And do the real artists not make money ? 

Mr. Barlow. A great deal of it, and for this glorious 
reason—that nothing sells like soul. 

Tommy. If it did not sell so well would they have less 
soul ? 


Mr. Barlow. Tommy ! 
Harry. 1 have here a copy of your favourite London 


evening journal, which I found at the Waverley Station, 
and in it I perceive a picture. 

Mr. Barlow. That paper is full of soul, and therefore the 
picture is doubtless a fine one. You will see the editor in it. 
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Tommy. Yet at a first glance it is only a blotch. 

Mr. Barlow. Regard it reflectively, and you will see the 
editor. 

Tommy. Then is the blotch the editor ? 

Harry. Still, as a picture 

Mr. Barlow, 1 shall now rest. Look for the baby. 

Harry (to Tommy). You see everything depends on the 
baby. . 

Tommy (to Harry). But if the little brute was dead ? 








‘MACMORAN’S LODGING.’ 


OWARDS the close of the sixteenth century an Edin- 
burgh merchant, John Macmoran by name, having 
grown rich in the world’s goods, resolved to build unto 
himself a house in an aristocratic quarter of the city of 
Edinburgh. The said Macmoran had begun life somewhat 
humbly as servant to the ill-starred Earl of Morton. In the 
year of the Earl’s execution, 1581, he was art and part 
in the concealment of his Lordship’s personal property 
in the form of gold and silver, lest his enemies should 
possess themselves thereof; but, after the death of his 
master, he struck out for himself, engaged in trade with 
the people of Spain (much to the popular dislike), and 
finally, according to Calderwood, ‘became the richest 
merchant in his time.’ 

It was apparently the ambition of aspiring citizens of 
Edinburgh in King James’s day to become members of 
the City Council, and to have a house in High Street or 
Lawnmarket. Macmoran attained to both dignities. 
He became a bailie of Edinburgh (though it had been 
well for him if he had not); and he built a house in 
Lawnmarket. Those who wish to see the same may do 
so still. It is to be found in Riddle’s Close, Lawnmarket, 
exactly opposite the highest entrance to James’s Court 
in the Castle Hill. The Bailie was unlike the modern 
species; for he was not absolutely devoid of personal 
vanity, and when his house was completed he emblazoned 
the initials ‘J. M.’ on the angles of the gable at the very 
summit of his mansion, where they may be seen even to 
this day. 

Now it chanced that, in 1595, the magistrates in their 
wisdom restricted the vacation time of the ‘ scholars and 
gentlemen’s sons’ of the High School of Edinburgh to a 
period of fourteen days. This curtailment was distaste- 
ful to the ‘ gentlemen’s bairns’ ; and, as the ancient chro- 
nicler has it, these catechumens ‘made a muitinie,’ or, 
as we should put it, ‘went out on strike.’ It would be 
more correct to say that they went in on strike ; for the 
form which their resistance took was that of intrench- 
ment within the walls of the school, with provisions, 
weapons, and ammunition. There was much _palaver 
between the authorities and the mutineers; but the 
scholars firmly maintained that they would ‘ either have 
the residue of the days granted for their pastime, or else 
they would not give over.’ The result was a regular 
siege. In those days the bailies of Edinburgh were found 
on the side of law and order; and Bailie John Macmoran 
headed a posse of city officials who ‘called on the boys 
in a peaceable manner to open their doors.’ The boys 
replied by the discharge of a gun by the hands of Master 
William Sinclair, son of the Chancellor of Caithness, which 
took effect in the person of Mr. Maemoran ; who presently 
‘fell backward straight to the ground, without speech at 
all.’ And thus tragically ended a useful and honourable 
life and the first strike of school-boys which we have on 
record. The window from which the fatal shot was fired 
was known as the ‘ Bailie’s Window’ till the old High 


School was demolished. 


Maecmoran’s house has just become the property 01 
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Professor Patrick Geddes, who intends to make use of it 
for the extension of his ‘ settlement’ ; and it is at present 
under repair in judicious and tender hands. One ascends 
a broad and handsome stair—the newel of which is un- 
usually thin—through a broad door, within the last few 
days discovered to be of oak. In the first floor is a large 
reception- or dining-room, 28 feet by 20, with a drawing- 
room about 17 feet square. Both are lined with ancient 
wooden panelling, and adorned with fireplaces of marble 
strongly resembling Sicilian-veined. A feature common 
in the English Elizabethan, but very rare in the Scottish 
Jacobean, is the marble hearthstone in keeping with the 
fireplace ; and the stone-set grate is also remarkable. 
Behind the lintel of the drawing-room fireplace there has 
been found an older lintel with a carved wooden stam 
The drawing-room ceiling is very interesting. It is 
elaborately decorated in squares, mouldings, and circles. 
In four of the last appears the Scottish lion, while in 
the squares the Scots Thistle and the Tudor Rose are 
emblazoned in combination. In the staircase windows 
are specimens of the original sheet-glass panes with, in 
several, the transverse marks of the large circular sheets 
in which they were manufactured. In the basement is a 
room, evidently the old kitchen, in which is a huge arched 
fireplace (built in in adaptation to modern requirements) 
with a great wide chimney. There is a curious old 
stone sink in the corner. The building is one of four 
stories. Over a window in the first floor is a notable— 
so far as we know, unique—stone canopy, conceivably 
marking the situation of an image or statue. 

The old house has a history. In Macmoran’s time it 
was the scene of a royal banquet. On 2d May 1598 the 
Duke of Holstein was here entertained to a banquet at the 
town’s expense, the King’s Majesty himself and the Queen 
being present: on which occasion, says Birrel, ‘there was 
great solemnity and merriness.’ In the same close—per- 
haps in the same house—David Hume commenced his 
literary career. This at any rate is certain, that after the 
Bailie’s untimely death the nouse became the property of 
Sir John Clerk of Penicuik; and there are good reasons 
for supposing that it was a frequent place of call to Sandie 
Gordon, the famous antiquary. 


OF MUSIC HALLS. 

TEXHE music hall, as we know it, is a modern institution. 

The Daily Telegraph and other archeological autho- 
rities assign its beginnings to a period not remote from 
1848. The place, they say, is the ‘Canterbury Arms,’ 
near Westminster Bridge Road, and the author, one Charles 
Morton, is still with us. No doubt before ’48 people 
amused themselves ; but they appear to have done so in 
terms too gross for exhibition. Thackeray loved the 
haunts of the pre-music-hall epoch, and rejoiced in what 
he heard in them, not excepting Sam Hall—the tre- 
mendous chant, one stave of which would blanch the 
locks of the rudest County Councillor with fright. But 
the early Fifties were moral or were nothing ; and the Coal 
Hole and the Cider Cellars disappeared, and the music 
hall reigned in their stead. There is every evidence that 
it exactly meets the wants of a large part of the popu- 
lation of Later-Victorian London. Yearly new halls are 
opened, and old ones re-decorated. All seem to pay, whilst 
several are well known to return a percentage on the 
investment which may fairly be described as fascinat- 
ing. Indeed they have so taken up the field that the 
Sreat majority of people who on chance evenings go to 
Places of indoor amusement, have no choice except be- 
tween the theatre and the music hall ; and if they are of 
the lower classes are pretty sure to prefer the latter. 
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From the working-man’s point of view the thing has 
some advantages. It is not so ‘intellectual’ as the 
Lyceum (say), and does not put so great a strain on 
his attention. When the not very active and not very 
highly educated brain is connected with a body tired 
with physical labour, this is one essential considera- 
tion. Even at theatres the ‘fooling’ which is not at all 
‘exquisite’ is what is best appreciated by a great part of 
the audience. This ‘ fooling’ is much more prominent in 
the music hall, where, too, you can take it smoking and 
drinking. Also, the music hall is not nearly so expen- 
sive as the theatre, and you get a much better place for 
your money. At nearly all London theatres the pit (say) 
costs you half-a-crown. For that you are usually very 
uncomfortably seated, though you see and hear fairly 
well; but to go a step lower (in price) is to find pleasure 
impossible. Now at a music hall a half-crown takes 
you to one of the best places in the house. Again, 
if you go to the theatre you must go at a definite 
hour; you have a long wait outside and in, and, if 
you do not like the piece, then time, money, and 
patience are all wasted. Now the device of the music- 
hall manager is Variety and Brevity: these are the true 
‘notes’ of entertainment he provides. As regards variety 
you have a long array of songs, some humourous, as Two 
Lovely Black Eyes, some serio-comic (which is another 
word for deadly dull), some pathetic and tragic—after the 
manner of Mr. George R. Sims. Then there are those long 
sequences of ineptitude called ‘topical songs’; there 
is much dancing by men and women; there are gym- 
nastics—very often of extraordinary merit—and tight- 
and slack-rope walking; there is juggling, native and 
foreign ; there is performing upon several kinds of instru- 
ments of music; there are nigger minstrelsy and Irish 
humour ; and there are attempts at very brief and very 
thin dramatic performances—more being prevented by 
the state of the law which, as every one knows, sternly 
preserves the legitimate drama for the legitimate theatre. 
All these ‘ shows’ are distinct and independent, and last 
not more than ten or fifteen minutes apiece. It would be 
easy to mock at many of them, and as easy to justify the 
mockery. All the same, the ‘artistes’ (who are highly 
paid) are clever enough in their way. Some of the things 
done—the gymnastics, the legerdemain, even the playing 
upon instruments—are often very good indeed. It is from 
a literary point of view that the performance is wretched. 
Nothing can well seem sillier than the ordinary music-hall 
ditty. Its popularity is due to its melody, to the fact that 
it embodies some catch-word or some sentiment of the 





day, or to its rejoicing in a chorus (always an essential) in 
which the audience can join. Here, however, there is 
one thing that strikes the impartial spectator. A song 
that has a place in literature (like Sadly in Our Alley) 
is given now and then, and is always exceeding popular. 
The proprietors of such places are no doubt ‘cute enough, 
and know their own business. They would give, so one 
might think, Drink to me only with Thine Eyes as readily as 
All to the Crystal Palace in the Early Part of June. The 
ditty presented must satisfy the popular taste, or it disap- 
pears ; but then the higher song does satisfy the popular 
taste, so (we should think) there might be more of it, 
This is by the way, however. The important question is, 
How are the music halls to be judged ? 

It is unfortunate that both critics and readers are very 
much outside. They do not know, except vaguely and 
by hearsay, the life of them that frequent them; and 
it is not by feeling but by inference that they get to 
understand (if they ever get to understand) wherein con- 
sists their peculiar attraction for their peculiar audience. 
It is necessary to reflect how singularly wanting in colour 
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and animation and beauty is the life of London clerks and 
artisans. They live in ugly houses; their daily walk is 
through ugly streets; rent is so dear that all but space 
to turn in is denied them; they breathe a visibly ugly 
atmosphere ; only at rare intervals may they share in the 
reality of sun and moon and stars. Everything round 
them is grimy—the women’s faces and the aspects of 
things alike. The dress of the people may be more 
than rags, and may even be clean—sometimes ; but it 
is as ugly as possible. It may be a dress for work, but 
it is good for nothing else. Now from all this the music 
hall is a change and a release. Here are women com- 
paratively beautiful, and so attired as to convey a subtle 
suggestion of what dress may be. It may not be high, 
but it is an ideal. The facts of daily existence are 
touched with what by comparison is brilliant poetry. 
Both the hall and its decorations are beautiful when com- 
pared to common facts. After all, the music is better 
than the barrel-organ’s; the wit a trifle brighter than 
that of the pot-house. The very drinking and smoking 
are done under useful conditions of self-restraint ; both 
must be done quietly, or summa celeritate the adventurer is 
‘chucked.’ If it be remembered that the whole question 
is one of comparison, it can scarcely be denied that, 
whether clerk or artisan, the average Londoner is the 
better for every night he spends at a music hall. 

It may frankly be admitted that something is assumed, 
and the justice of this assumption must settle the right- 
ness or the wrongness of the institution. There is a whole 
philosophy of human life involved in the question. Is en- 
Is the sight of agreeable faces 
Are we to 


joyment a gain to us? 
and pretty dresses a thing to seek after? 
take pleasure reasonably, fairly, and fearlessly in tebacco ? 
Or are all these things mere lusts of the flesh to be 
strenuously mortified and trampled down? Is Dr. Watts 
the true teacher when he so quaintly sings : 

‘ How proud am I and fond to view 

My clothes when they are fine and new ; 

Though the poor sheep and silkworm wore 

That very covering long before’? 
or is our delight in fine feathers (and much besides) as 
reasonable as it is natural, and ought we to be as little 
troubled to reflect they were once the property of the 
lower animals as we are to remember that the same 
remark applies to the round of beef on our table? In 
fact, is the Puritan or the Cavalier (or non-Puritan) view 
of life the right one? If the Puritan have it, the music 
hall cannot be justified ; if the Cavalier, then it deserves 
patronage and encouragement. It will be found upon 
examination that this Puritan theory is, consciously or un- 
consciously, at the bottom of most of the abuse that these 
places receive. It may be just to blame any particular 
song or exhibition, but that is never the ultimate cause, 
though it may be the occasion of the turmoil. The least 
hint from those in authority, and what is offensive dis- 
appears. It is a mere question of detail which has nothing 
to do with the principle involved. That principle is not 
clearly realised by them that feel it, but it is active all the 
same. There is nothing so vital as ideas, and what we have 
called the Puritan view of life—(though that is to give an 
old thing a comparatively modern name)—while often dis- 
creditable and scarcely ever even rationally defended, is 
for all that still vital and still potent. 





OTTER-HUNTING. 


FOR one man in the country-house smoking-room who 

knows and can talk about otter-hunting, there are 
twenty who have something to say about fox-hunting, 
fishing, and shooting. Even of the country-bred only a 
small minority have ever seen an otter in their lives, and 
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the wildest ideas are current about the habits and history 
of the beast. Nor is this to be wondered at if we take 
into account that, besides being nocturnal, the otter is the 
shiest and wariest of our fauna. The race is also much 
more migratory than could be believed by any one who has 
not studied it, as I have done, for hunting purposes. As a 
matter of fact, an otter never remains long near one pool, 
but travels hither and thither as the fish serve. When a 
gamekeeper tells the master of a pack of otter-hounds 
that a river is full of otters the statement has to be 
received with the greatest reserve. The ordinary observer 
may think so; but when the expert comes to look at the 
prints he soon finds out that they have nearly all been 
made by the same animal in his nightly rambles. An 
otter will swim and fish nine or ten miles in a night, 
and afterwards is likely either to return to the holt from 
which he started or to travel ten miles further to another, 
It often happens, therefore, that a number of keepers all 
claim to have an otter on their water, whereas each and 
all have seen the prints of the same animal. Keepers, 
however, are great enemies to otters (more ’s the pity !), 
for they kill them from pure ignorance. It is their belief 
that the otter does great damage to the fishing ; but this 
is not so. Qn the contrary, he is rather a help to it. My 
reason for saying so is one with which otter-hunting men 
will agree, although it is contrary to common belief. _ It is 
that he prefers eels to any other kind of prey, and the 
destructiveness of eels to spawn and young fish is well 
known. I have myself started Master Otter from a break- 
fast of eels, and have often found eels half-eaten by him. 
Otter-hound men are divided as to the best class of dog. 
Some are all for the rough otter-hound, and others swear 
by the fox-hound ; but the opinion seems to be gaining 
ground thata mixed pack is the best. The otter-hound 
wants the dash of the fox-hound, but he has a finer nose, 
and sticks closer to the water, and he also has a far 
fuller and more sonorous tongue. On the other hand, 
the smooth-haired fox-hound dries quicker, and therefore 
stands the continued wetting better than his woolly-coated 
rival, and is a better traveller to and from hunting on 
roads. As a rule, it will be found that now most packs 
are composed principally of otter-houuds proper, with 
two or three couples of fox-hounds. Kough-coated Welsh 
fox-hounds, such as the old Vale of Towy breed, make 
a very useful pack ; and several of the Welsh fox-hound 
packs, after fox-hunting in winter, do otter-hunting in 
the summer. There should also be at least a brace of 
terriers in the pack ; and these should be no show-bench 
lot, but grit to the back-bone and capable of standing any 
amount of punishment, which an otter is eminently quali- 
fied to give, either in a close drain or under a root. They 
are of no particular breed: in fact, many are mongrels ; 
for they are judged by their work, not by their jackets. 
As a rule, after bolting an otter the terriers are picked up, 
lest they should be worried by the pack in the excitement 
of the mélée. Otter-hunting differs very materially from 
fox-hunting. Instead of drawing a covert where probably 
a fox is instantly on foot, there may be and there very 
often is a tramp of miles along the river before you can 
even find a drag. Then the drag, when you have found 
it, may be stale, and you may have to go many miles more, 
the hounds owning him here and there, and gradually 
growing fonder of the drag, until at last they begin to 
run, and eventually oust him out of some withy bed or 
mark him beneath an overhanging bank or some old 
stump of tree. A fox gone a quarter of an hour is 
usually a fox lost ; but such is the enduring quality of the 
otter’s scent that hounds will own it three days after 
date. The distance travelled during a day’s otter-hunting 
is often from twelve to fourteen miles. if we count the 
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windings of the river, and a run of from two to three hours 
may be called a good one—i.e., from the bolting or view- 
ing of the otter to the killing of him. The usual weight 
when killed is from 14 lb, to 18 lb., but sometimes they run 
to over 28 lb., though one of this size is rare. Cubs of a 
few pounds weight are frequently killed. 

The hour of meeting to hunt is early—say from 5 a.m. to 
7 a.M.—as it is of great importance to get a drag before the 
day grows hot or the sun powerful. In summer weather 
this hour should deter no one from joining in the sport, 
and I am convinced that the charms of the early 
morning, the beauties of a river, now seen for the 
first time under a new aspect, to say nothing of 
the deep musical note of the otter-hound and the 
excitement of the chase, will amply compensate for 
the sacrifice of an hour or two of bed. I know many 
cases in which a single experience has resulted in the 
production of an enthusiastic otter-hunter, and the sport 
has still another virtue: it needs no expensive stud, no 
elaborate equipment, but places rich and poor on equal 
footing, all that is wanted being a good pair of legs. 
Formerly the spear was carried and used to transfix the 
otter if an opportunity offered, but now I could pity the 
man who put in an appearance with one. Masters are 
strict in the licence they allow their field, and do not per- 
mit an otter to be struck or meddled with in any way 
except by tailing. Tailing, which is customary, needs a 
certain amount of pluck as well as skill. Pluck because a 
good deal of risk is run in the operation, and skill to 
minimise that risk to the smallest possible point. An 
otter, if tailed rashly by a novice, will probably make his 
teeth meet either in his enemy’s arm or thigh. The expert, 
however, avoids this, by imparting a wobbling motion, 
sometimes done on top of the water, sometimes at arm’s 
length inthe air. The spear has now given place to the 
otter-pole, which is about six feet long, and is made of 
hazel for choice, that wood being light, springy, and tough. 
It is shod with a blunt ferrule, and is used for trying 
depths, steadying the owner in heavy streams, prodding 
or feeling for holts under water-banks, and so forth. — It 
is not seldom required in helping a struggling comrade 
out of the water, and once this season I was very grateful 
fora proffered pole when struggling in a mill-race. 

There are some seven or eight packs of otter-hounds in 
the kingdom, although with good preservation of otters 
there is room for raising more. Mr. Wilkinson, who hunts 
from the Yorkshire Swale to the Tweed, has this season 
with his pack, obtained from Lord Bandon, shown some 
excellent sport, and so, too, his neighbour, Sir Charles 
Legard, on the south. Of the Carlisle and the Dumfries 
seasons there have been brilliant accounts. In Berwick- 
shire and the Lothians, formerly hunted by Mr. Waldron 
Hill there are (I am sorry to say) no hounds ; but it may 
be hoped that by next season some good sportsman will 
come to the fore, and undertake to do by that country as it 
deserves. GeorGe Grey. 


HOBNOBBING ON THE OCHILS. 
(A NOTE OF EXCUSE.) 
Vide Hor. Car. Il. 17. 
1 EORGE, son of lairds that awn’d the land 
Sin’ Scotland was a nation—- 
And yet ye tak’ a higher stand 
Than that o’ generation : 
What tho’ your pedigree ye trace 
Fra maister an’ fra madam ? 
The meanest figure wi’ a face, 
He bude to come fra Adam : 
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George, worthy son o’ honest folk ! 
I canna rank ye high’r— 

I spend this nicht at aucht o'clock 
Beside my ain peat-fire. 

The mune, sair burden’d wi’ a broch, 
Shaws nouther face nor form, 

An’ there ’s a moanin’ aff the loch 
Gies wairnin’ o’ the storm. 


Gie Borland Jock, the cadger loon, 
An’ poacher tho’ he is, 
As he gangs drookit by your toon, 
A dram for bringin’ this ; 
An’ for oorsells—we ‘Il play the joke 
We ’ve play’d sae aften noo ; 
Drink up to me at aucht o’clock, 
An’ I'll drink doon to you ! 
HucGu Ha isurton. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. DILLON IN AUSTRALIA. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.; 


St. George's Club, Hanover Square, 
London, 23a Oct. 1889. 

SIR,—In your comment on the alleged fact that Mr. John 
Dillon and his two colleagues have obtained £20,000 from 
Australia you observe: ‘The fact that such a sum has been 
subscribed is none of the pleasantest; for it shows that even 
Australia—which is British to the core—has not altogether 
escaped the Separatist frenzy, and harbours a certain number 
of fools and traitors even as the mother-land herself.’ 

Without altogether gainsaying this, will you permit me to 
point out one material fact which I think shows that the British 
in Australia are much freer from the ‘Separatist frenzy’ than 
are the British in Britain. This £20,000 which Mr. Dillon 
boasts of as Australian largess to the Parnellite coffers—how 
much of it, think you, has come out of British-Australian 
pockets? I venture to say not £1¢00. Nowhere have Mr. 
Dillon and the cause he represents been so overwhelmingly 
exposed as in the columns of the Australian press, Liberal as 
well as Conservative. 

When Mr. Dillon arrived in Melbourne, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop (Dr. Carr) thought it consonant with his fealty to 
his infallible master the Pope to send at once his blessing and 
a £50 cheque to the author of the ‘Plan of Campaign.’ This 
was the signal for a system of clerical dictation throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Wherever Mr. Dilion, Mr. 
Deasy, and Sir Thomas Esmonde went, there was the parish 
priest in the midst of them ; and strong were the orders to the 
faithful to ‘give early and give often’ to the holy Parnellite 
cause. But even these sacerdotal tactics were not uniformly 
successful in the larger centres of population, numbers of the 
better-informed, Irishry turning a deaf ear to their priestly mis- 
directors. Not only has nearly all the money been forced out 
of Hibernian pockets, but a goodly proportion of it has come from 
remote ‘bush’ hamlets, where the exfosés of Mr. Dillon in the 
metropolitan journals do not penetrate. Now mark the differ- 
ence between this form of Australian bounty and the others to 
which you ,refer: the £95,000 sent to relieve the last Irish 
famine and the £24,000 the other day to the London dockers. 
These, in the truest sense of the word, were voluntary contribu- 
tions ; and in each case fully three-fourths of the amount came 
out of British-Australian pockets. I was present at the public 
meeting at the Town Hall, Melbourne, summoned for the relief 
of the Irish famine, and can well remember the long list of 
noble contributions almost entirely from English and Scottish 
colonists, who, as | have said on a previous occasion, have 
learnt in these matters to be truly Imperial, and to forget their 
old tribal dissensions and differences. To avoid what they 
believed to be a serious calamity in Ireland, these British 
colonists gave freely ; but I assure you they understand too 
well the ultimate aim of Parnellism to have been beguiled by 
the hysterical eloquence of Mr. John Dillon. This £20,000 
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only shows that in Australia we have a large Irish popula- 
tion, medizvally amenable to clerical dictation : only that, and 
nothing more.—I am, etc., A. PATCHETT-MARTIN. 


GOLF LEGISLATION. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


Edinburgh, 24th October 1889. 

S1R,—There can be no doubt that the question of the revi- 
sion of the laws of golf is now ripe for legislation. It grows 
more and more evident every day that rules which were ade- 
quate and sufficient for our fathers, when the votaries of the 
game were limited in number and the greens were few and far 
between, will no longer suffice. The golfing franchise has been 
in our time extended to the masses in a manner that our legis- 
lative ancestors in the golfing way never dreamed of ; and laws 
that were sufficient for a despotic and rich oligarchy playing on 
one or two greens will no longer meet the wants or satisfy the 
aspirations of the democratic and radical spirit of this age. 
New greens, differing widely in character, and the large and 
ever increasing number of players, demand new and more defi- 
nite laws with a yet more general application. It is not that 
the former laws were bad, or their framers incompetent. The 
laws, as far as they went, were excellent, both in spirit and in 
matter ; but new conditions have arisen, and it is felt to-day 
that the existing code does not cover a great proportion of the 
commonest contingencies. This want of definition and clearness 
explains why so much is heard about the sfzrt¢, and of fault- 
finding with those who would enforce too strictly what is carp- 
ingly called the strict letter of the law. 

It is surely an anomaly to find men practising their national 
game, and taking part in club competitions, in very gross ignor- 
ance of its most fundamental rules. What would be thought 
of a cricketer who played in a match, ignorant of the conse- 
quences of going outside his popping crease, and who would 
complain, on being properly stumped for so doing, of a too 
great adherence to the strict letter of the law? And yet in 
golf this is the common experience. The reason of this is 
obvious. The laws of cricket, billiards, or tennis, or any other 
good game, are definite and precise, and every one who plays 
these games is able to learn and apply them without difficulty. 
But the laws of golf as played at present have yet to be 
written, and we are suffering from a state of ignorance, anarchy, 
and misrule that is fast becoming intolerable. In view of the 
vast number of new greens and their different characteristics, 
it would seem desirable that any fresh legislation should be 
in the direction of simplifying and generalising many of the 
existing rules. If all penalties were to be made the loss of one 
stroke, instead of two, as is indifferently the case at present, a 
great deal of confusion would be prevented, and the ends of 
retributive justice would be perhaps as well served. It is 
hard to see, for example, why, because one gets into a 
ditch on one green the penalty should be one stroke for 
lifting, and on another by getting into a wood where good lies 
abound two strokes should be forfeited. Other writers have 
abundantly cited cases where the law is either grossly unfair or 
inadequate, and the necessity for a new and complete code of 
general application may be held as proved. 

There is one question, however, that has not so far received the 
attention which its importance deserves : the question of han- 
dicaps. Handicap competitions are now invariable in all golf 
meetings, and one is quite safe to say that these competitions 
are the cause of an amount of heart-burning and evil-speaking 
that must grieve every true lover of the game. The difficulty of 
estimating a man’s play and of his proper allowance will always 
continue so long as human prescience remains the poor finite 
thing that it is ; but much might be done to deprive these com- 
petitions of their more salient horrors. 

In the opinion of many good golfers, any man who requires 
more than ten of a handicap has no right to play in any com- 
petition with scratch players ; and this view of the matter may 
be commended to councils of clubs now that their memberships 
are full to overflowing. When men of all degrees of un- 
proficiency, all degrees of dufferdom, are allowed to enter 
in such a competition, the result is a crowded state of the 
green that precludes good golf, and only breeds discontent 
and profanity. It is easy to concede to Mr. Hutchinson that a 


man may be a most indifferent golfer and yet a good Christian 
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gentleman, and in some respects worthy of our esteem ; but 
one’s esteem for his character would be enhanced instead of 
diminished were he prevented from spoiling the pleasure and 
interfering with the play of those who are worse Christians, it 
may be, but better golfers. The ends of all parties would be 
served, and better served, if the incompetent members of clubs 
were to play on a separate day by themselves for appropriate 
prizes. A consolation prize for the worst score would probably 
have the effect of decreasing the prevalent ignorance of the 
existing laws and of making the duties of the handicapper less 
perplexing on the next occasion. In any case such an arrange- 
ment would conduce very much to the harmony, comfort, and 
fairness of club competitions. The good player would be 
spared the agony of having to play with a partner who by his 
infectious incapacity would drag him down to his own level, 
while the duffer, for his part, might lash the air and the turf to 
his heart’s content, at his own sweet will, and according to the 
full licence of his unwritten laws.—I am, etc., 
GARDEN G. SMITH, 





REVIEWS. 
ART AND NATURE. 


The Manx Witch. 


The Manx Witch is so far Mr. Brown’s best book. The 
material is richer than ever, the range is vastly wider, the 
method more varied, the accomplishment in several styles at 
least as masterly—as full of vigour and of cunning—as before. 
And then the writer’s genius--no weaker word will do—is re- 
vealed under several new aspects. Tom Baynes, of course, 
we knew ; and here is Tom Baynes at his best—Tom Baynes 
in as it were an ecstasy of that copious yet weighty and choice 
garrulity of which he has the secret. But here, too, is 7he 
Christening, and The Christening, albeit in dialect, is such a 
lyric burst of emotion—such a rapture of experience—as sug 
gests not Tom himself, but the seer and the artist responsible 
for Tom; and here, too, is Peggy’s Wedding, and Peggy's 
Wedding is a piece of humour as full of life and fact as 
the best Hogarthian morality, and withal a great deal better 
expressed than any Hogarth one can recall. And _ the 
strange and rejoicing thing is that the true stuff is to come. 
The book is a kind of progression. We begin with Tom 
Baynes and the poet of Zhe Caristening, and the comic 
dramatist—the ‘naturalist’ #/vs humour and f/us art—of 
Peggy's Wedding, and we go on to Mary Quayle and the 
curate—the curate ‘innocent and good, the growth of Oxford 
in her sanest mood’ !—who tells the same, and whose per- 
formance is an invention in style as well as an achievement in 
characterisation ; and from him we pass to ‘ Pazon Gale,’ in 
which is formal enough for form 


By T. E. BRown. London: Macmillan, 


whose ‘unadornéd verse ’- 
and free enough for perfect expressiveness—we are presented 
with not only a beautiful and touching piece of portraiture but 
also with a study of the passion of maternity as novel and 
daring, and therewith as affecting and true, as anything in 
modern verse. 

These are brave words; but they are no braver than the 
occasion demands. ‘The truth is that Mr. Brown is not only 
an admirable craftsman, but a man with more to say than any 
of his contemporaries in art—the Laureate himself, the poet of 
Rizpah and The Grandmother, not excepted. There are hints in 
him of the author of Dramatis Persone and Men and Women; 
but the effect of them is merely to suggest that here is the 
Master, and this is what Mr. Browning may once upon a time 
have wanted to be, but—the artist in him being imperfectly 
developed, while the student of nature was something too 
personal : something too much of an amateur actor as it were— 
could not. It is characteristic of Mr. Brown, indeed, that his 
work affects you with the sense of very life. It is packed with 
experience, full-crammed with facts, instinct in every fibre with 
reality ; and it comes upon you with such an effect of natural- 
ness (there is really no other word) that at first glance it is not 
admirable but only delightful and true. The art is so masterly 
and so complete that it begins by having the airof simple nature; 
and it is not until you have read and re-read that you begin 
to note how rare a faculty of selection is here united with how 
sober and discreet a method and how scrupulous and exacting 
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an ideal of style. Mr. Browning overwhelms you with facts and 
suggestions ; but the facts are mostly irrelevant, and the sug- 
gestions are not seldom merely clever : which is as much as to 
say that he writes for a public which is nothing if not inartistic 
__which is (that is to say) incapable of distinguishing between 
chaff and grain. Now, in The Manx Witch and its companions 
the facts are essence of reality and the suggestions are inevit- 
able: which is as much as to say that Mr. Brown is a con- 
summate artist, and that his public, however large it be, is 
retty certain to be choice. 

‘What, after all, is nature?’ quoth Jules Dupré. ‘ What but 
the pretext for art ?’ Art, indeed, is nature strained—clarified, 
intensified, quintessentialised by straining—through an indi- 
yiduality : an individuality as vigorous and comprehensive intel- 
lectually as it is emotionally sensitive and apprehensive, and in 
which the sensuous, the plastic, feeling for the medium of expres- 
sion is at least as intense and as imperious as the spiritual insight 
into and appropriation of the thing selected for expression. The 
definition is not beyond reproach ; for there are many to whom 
Rossetti, for all his absolute inadequacy, is a painter ; and 
there are still more to whom Mr. Lewis Morris, for all Azs 
absolute futility, is a poet. But, taken as it stands, it signifies 
at least a manifestation of art in which the casual has no part, 
and in which conscious use of the material is found in combina- 
tion with a deliberate preference of certain facts essential to the 
production of an effect—partly of words and partly of ideas— 
to certain others the use of which might set whole societies 
gaping, but would only interfere with that result which from 
the first has presented itself—clear, definite, luminous—to the 
consciousness of the artist. That is anyhow the impression 
which is produced by every several number contained in the 
volume called 7he Manx Witch. Tom Baynes is responsible 
for the two first ; his ideal is not precisely that of Mr. Brown- 
ing or the poet of Zhe Epic of Hades ; but it is an ¢deal, and 
that ideal is achteved, and the result is art. It is the same 
with Zhe Christening and Peggy’s Wedding: if you want the 
iambics and the passion of Chastelard or the simple, clear, 
far-off ‘humanity z# excelsis’ of The Forsaken Merman, then 
you need concern yourselves with them no more ; their author 
is not concerned with these ; and if you want them, you may 
go and ask them elsewhere. But if you are interested in the 
artistic presentment of a natural human being —if a man taken 
in the act of exulting in paternity and uttering all the joyous 
madness of that great and beautiful yet common and humour- 
ous responsibility, is worth inquiring into; or the experiences 
of a bride who, half practical woman and half ééte de somme, is 
yet dcte de somme and woman enough to be an absolutely living 
and natural bride—then will you turn to certain pages in 7he 
Manx Witch, and be edified as you deserve. Of ary Quayle 
no more shall here be said than ‘tis a beautiful rendering of an 
old, foolish, common story ; and that if here and there it sounds 
excessive, it is that the poet has willed it so, for that here, as 
in The Indiaman and Betsy Lee, he is writing in character—is 
doing in perfection, that is to say, what Mr. Browning has for 
years and years and years been doing in the despite of art. As 
for Pazon Gale—the beautiful old man, the sweet nature, the 
rare artist in words and in facts—no more shall be said than that 
what he has done has not that we know been done in literature 
before, and that his study of the sacred passion of maternity 
remains at once the most daring and the nearest perfection of 
the many that have been essayed. 

The book, as we have said, is a progression. You pass from 
Tom Baynes—‘old salt, old rip, old friend ’—with his ‘ fo’c’s’le 
squat,’ his ‘various interval of shirt, his ‘ 
tales of sweethearting by sea and land, to the Curate—who 
‘gushes in heroics’ (when he gushes at all) and whom you 
must needs forgive 


squirtnicotian,’ his 


‘ If sometimes he relax 
In extra gush of pseudo-doemhiacs ' 


and so to Parson Gale: 


‘** My opinion,” says I, ‘‘ it's aisy given : 
If ever there was an angel in heaven, 

It's Pazon Gale. Did ve ever hear,” 

Says I, ‘‘ of angels the worse for beer ?"’’— 


and his experience, the which if you can read it without tears 
will only be as so much sawdust in your mouth. And, sup- 
posing always that you are one to whom life is something 
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and art—the consummate expression of life—is much, the book 
will remain a possession: a something to which ‘the new 
edition sixteen volumes long’ of a celebr.ted modern poet is 
only so much paper and print and misplaced ingenuity. In- 
genuity ..! There is the word. Mr. lirown is mot ingenious. 
He is only an artist, a poet, and a master of experience ; he is only 
one to whom (impartial as Shakespeare) a great deal has been 
revealed of the simple, elemental, eternal instincts—as _ pater- 
nity, motherhood, love, revenge, forgiveness, and so forth ; 
and who, remaining when he has said his say so much a man 
that, as it seems, he disdains to be an artist, is yet an artist of 
the rarest type. In modern letters that is a very great deal. 
But that that is Mr. Brown one has but to consider his work to 
know ; as one has but to look at one’s watch to know that it is 
midnight or noon. 


CAMBRIDGE WIT. 


In Cap and Gown. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. London : 
Kegan Paul. 

If a collection of verses made upon occasion by people who 
were not poets about other people who are now forgotten can 
still be found funny or interesting, it may be taken for granted 
that a very remarkable amount of wit went to the forging of 
these rhymes in the first instance. If there is still a sniff of 
attar about the empty and uncorked flask, we ought to say how 
rich the perfume must have been, not how faint it now is. These 
reflections are in the habit of occurring to us whenever critics 
of the airy metropolitan sort sweep away with disdain the 
cryptic and illusive wit of such societies as colleges and city 
companies. They cry out that all this is rather stale, and stare 
in derision at the now impenetrable darkness of the puns and in- 
nuendoes. But we are not of this same order. For us private wit, 
as distinguished from public humour, possesses a curious charm; 
and this is especially the case with academic wit. We therefore 
welcome very cordially the amusing volume /” Cap and Gown, 
which has been compiled by Mr. Charles Whibley, some time 
scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. This is a compendium 
of Cambridge verses, edited with great care and skill, and set 
in a framework of bibliographical notes and anecdotes which 
very often surpasses the picture itself in value. In short, it isa 
book which no Cambridge man for whom the traditions of his 
University possess any importance can afford to be without. 
Learned as he may be in Light Blue wit, he is sure to find here 
much that is new to him, and that he can find nowhere else. 
Several of Mr. Whibley’s most interesting pieces are now for 
the first time published, and his taste and industry deserve great 
praise. Oxonians will observe with complacency that he ‘ hopes 
at some future date’ to collect a similar posy from the banks of 
Cherwell and Isis. 

We cannot quite comprehend how it is that Mr. Whibley 
gives as the sub-title of his collection 7hree Centuries of Cam- 
bridge Wit. As a matter of fact, the seventeenth century sup- 
plies him very little that is worthy of notice. Milton’s Hobson 
poems he was bound to give, and two ballads of Randolph’s 
are less known and not less welcome. A satire of George 
Stepney’s closes the first of these three centuries on the four- 
teenth page. From 1689 to 1789 we have Bentley, Vincent 
Bourne, Kit Smart, and Gray ; but we are out of the second 
century also before a sixth part of Mr. Whibley’s book is over. 
The fact is that Cambridge verse-wit is really a modern inven- 
tion. What those skits of Gray’s were which were handed 
about so long from hand to hand we partly know: they seem 
to have had nothing of their author's delicacy of style, but 
they led directly to the kind of skit practised by Porson and 
handed down through Mansel to a younger generation. Before 
Gray’s time, so far as we can discover, there were none but 
cracked bells fastened to the cap of the waggish sophomore. 
It has amused us to compare Mr. Whibley’s book with a 
volume which, of course, he has examined, but which he does 
not deign to mention, a book published exactly two hundred 
years ago, Poetical Recreations, of 1688, written by several 
gentlemen of Cambridge University, and intended as an ex- 
ample of what the editor—one ‘Philaster,’ of John’s—calls 
‘our freshest Laurels and our greenest Bays.’ Here we have 
‘The Last Sayings of a Mouse’ starved in a college cupboard, 
in solemn couplets ; an ‘Advice to Silly Maids’; the portly, 
dull address of a celibate don; satires, ‘ dithyrambiques,’ 
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and what not—all put forward with the greatest confidence of 

pleasing : 
* Now the World shall know 

That Woods and Hills of wit in Cambridge grow,’ 


(Mr. Wood and Mr. Hill being two of the excruciatingly witty 
poets in the collection) 
‘Whose lofiy tops such pleasing Umbrage make, 
As may induce the Gallants to forsake 
Their dear-loved town, to gather in this place 
Some witticisms of a better race’; 


and throughout the whole book not one copy of verses that 
could, by the utmost stretch of Mr. Whibley’s indulgence, have 
been admitted to his collection. This is the case with nearly 
all early Cambridge wit. It is so dull and so infantile that 
it would almost have claimed a place beside the Greek wit 
admired by the late Professor Paley. 

To review a book of this kind, so carefully edited, so taste- 
fully arranged, is either to indulge in a mere eulogy or to point 
out one or two little matters in which its excellence might be 
made still more excellent. On certain occasions it may be 
doubtful whether Mr. Whibley has himself caught the half- 
forgotten allusion of the poet. We may give one example. In 
quoting Edward Smedley’s ‘ Dedication,’ he offers no explana- 
tion of the couplet 

‘ Hail! ‘*‘ God-knows-most-unworthy-Peer,”’ 
Right-reverend lover of small beer.’ 

He will forgive us for giving one. The origin of the first 
epithet is as follows. Mansel, during the last twelve years of 
his life, was Bishop of Bristol as well as Master of Trinity ; he 
was nota little formal in insisting upon the double dignity of 
his offices. Dining one evening at the house of a professor, 
Mansel did not approve of the company, and, rising from 
table, had himself driven back to the Lodge. Next day the 
incensed professor called at Trinity to ask for an explanation, 
feigning to suppose that the Master had been suddenly taken 
ill. Mansel swelled himself out like a turkey-cock, and began a 
sort of apology, in the course of which he brought out the words, 
‘and you must remember, sir, that | am a Peer of the Realm, 
God knows how unworthy ‘And we know, too, Master !? 
broke in the professor, losing all control. 

In his Introduction Mr. Whibley puts together some curious 
notes about the tribal and totemic names formerly current in 
Cambridge, where Trinity men were ‘bull-dogs,’ Sidney men 
‘owls,’ Clare men ‘ greyhounds,’ and Cats’ men ‘doves.’ All 
these have vanished, except the curious (and impolite) phrase, 
‘Johnian swine,’ invariably used to designate inmates of St. 
John’s College. Mr. Whibley gives some odd and entertaining 
suggestions with regard to the possible origin of this porcine 
taunt. But we do not think that he perceives that he himself 
presents us with an instance of much greater antiquity than 
anything else in his volume. He evidently supposes that the 
epigram which he quotes from Zhe Gentleman's Magazine for 
1796 is a mock-antique, although attributed to one Master 
James Johnston and to a volume of 1613. Doubtless Mr. 
Whibley has sought for this book, and found it not. But it 
exists, although Zhe Gentleman's Magazine makes a double 
blunder in referring to it. The author was James Johnson (not 
Johnston), and his little book, called Zpigrammatum Libellus, 
appeared in 1615. Johnson wasa don at Trinity, and his poem 
is an extremely early instance of Trinitarian disdain for Johnian 





neighbours. 

Thackeray’s 7zmbuctoo, from The Snob of 1829, is welcome 
in these pages. We think, however, that Mr. Whibley is in- 
exact in speaking of it as a parody of Tennyson’s poem, which 
was in blank verse, and which did not in any way resemble the 
piece in Zhe Snob, The Chancellors Medal Poem had up to 
that year invariably been composed in heroic couplets ; and so 
is Thackeray’s, which was, no doubt, a simultaneous effusion, a 
sort of to-be-rejected address, written before the prize was 
awarded. We believe that the unprecedented fact that Tenny- 
son’s strange poem was in blank verse was very nearly fatal to 
at all events the precedent of heroics was then 

What Thackeray was really parodying was the 


its success: 
first broken. 


mellifluous conventionality of the latest previous prize-poems, 
and in particular of Bulwer’s Scu/pture, Praed’s Athens and 
Australasia, and Bright’s Palmyra. These early pieces, especi- 
ally those of Praed, are now extremely rare, and it is not every 
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one who knows that the author of Avaminta was also the 
author of 
‘The frantic Widow folds upon her breast 
Her glittering trinkets, and her gorgeous vest, 
Circles her neck with many a mystic charm, 
Clasps the rich bracelet on her desperate arm, 
Binds her black hair, and stains her eyelid’s fringe 
With the jet lustre of the Henow’s tinge : 
Then on the spot where those dear ashes lie, 
In bigot transports sits her down to die.’ 


It is at all this—our quotation is from Australasia—and not 
at the tropical blank verse of Tennyson’s mysterious poem, 
that Thackeray is poking fun in his 7zméuctoo. Is not, by 
the way, the very clever Utrum Horum, which Mr. Whibley 
gives on p. 118, the work of Praed’s hand? Who else, in 
1826, was writing such verse as this? It is disappointing to 
find nothing here attributed to Praed, and only one piece to 
Calverley. But Sir George Trevelyan (alas, for the change 
‘twixt now and then!) is well to the front, and Sir George 
Trevelyan’s Muse is the lightest blue of all the troop that dance 
to numbers by the side of Granta. The Cambridge Dionysia 
seems to us to be, on the whole, the most classic achievement 
of humourous Cambridge verse. We are glad to see preserved 
in this durable form some of the excellent 7a//er papers of 
1871-72; and last, but not least, to find that Mr. Whibley 
appreciates at their true value the amazingly clever parodies 
contributed to Zhe Light Green by the unfortunate Arthur 
Clements Hilton. 
‘ And we found in his palms, which were hollow, 
What are frequent in palms—that is, dates,’ 


is no doubt the solitary example of a good play upon words 
being imitated in a still better one. 


A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION. 


A Century of Revolution. By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 
London : Chapman. 

Nothing has been more characteristic of the political life 
of Great Britain than its unconsciousness. The philosopher 
can always regard events as the phenomenal expression of 
underlying ideas, but it has never been the Lritish manner to 
project political schemes forth into the azure of futurity and 
consciously to hammer out a political fabric accordingly. We 
have preferred to repose our trust in the integrity and strength 
of the British nation, in its wisdom to cope with its own diff- 
culties when these arise, in its power to produce the Man when 
the Occasion calls for him. This uncritical attitude, however, 
is always liable to blind us to the direction and force of the 
current on which we are insensibly borne along, and it is well 
sometimes to have the thick veil—the ‘English haze ’—which 
hides the essential character of current political opinion re- 
moved by a skilful hand. It is the chief merit of Mr. Lilly's 
book that it is well calculated to perform for us this service. 

A kind of cult of the French Revolution is fashionable in 
certain ‘circles,’ and there is a kind of inflated homage to the 
Revolutionary gospel which is an unmistakable sign of the 
cheap culture of the ‘advanced’ amateur ; but these things are 
trifles. What is startling and important is that the newest 
and perhaps most powerful school of Liberalism in this country 
is expressly and professedly inspired by Revolutionary dogma. 
Controversy about the Kevolution and its value as a contribu- 
tion to human progress is familiar enough : people have argued 
and speculated about it in this country from the time when it 
But the Revolution and the Revolu- 


was taking place till now. 
The corruption of the 


tionary dogma are two different things. 
previous system, the retribution meted out to the oppressor, the 
stimulus which accompanies a fresh start, and many other 
things which go to the formation of people’s opinions about the 
Revolution itself are irrelevant to a discussion of the peculiar 
and enduring fruit of the Revolution, namely, the intellectual 
movement it produced—a movement which, breaking clean 
away from all precedent and from all actuality, led men (and 
may do so again) to attempt the singular task of reconstructing 
society a prioré on the basis of Rousseau’s Contrat Social. Till 
now the revolutionary dogma, with its fetish of equality, 1% 
pronounced agnostic materialism, its contempt alike for spiritual 
life and social purity, has found no favour at all with British 
statesmen, and very little indeed with British thinkers. But 
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the times are changed, and there stands at the present day 
very near the highest place in one of the historical parties 
4 man who not only borrows his political ‘convention’ from 
Rousseau, but whose mental being is instinct with the spirit of 
Revolutionary doctrine, and whose powerful prejudices as well as 
his brilliant dialectic are enlisted on behalf of Revolutionary pro- 
paganda, That man is Mr. John Morley. He is at once the apolo- 
gist of the Revolution, the prophet of Agnosticism, and the source 
of Separatist inspiration. Ours are just the times which furnish 
the doctrinaire with his best opportunity ; for Demos is naturally 
inclined to give more weight to logical reasoning and simplicity 
of system than to the record of human experience as preserved 
in history, or to those more comprehensive principles—less 
attractive because less clear-cut—which alone are compatible 
with the vast complexity of human affairs. There are many 
considerations which contribute to the charm surrounding the 
‘state of nature’: a charm which is not likely to be diminished 
for the ‘have-nots’ when they are informed that this imagined 
state preceded the institution of that inconvenient distinction be- 
tween meum and tuum which forms the only obstacle between 
them and the ‘free land and free fishing’ (fanem et circenses /) 
they aspire after. It is of no small interest, therefore, to inquire 
what exactly is the message of the Revolution which Mr. John 
Morley brings to the British democracy ; and what is the value 
of that message as tested by the century of experience which 
the world has had of the fruits of Revolutionary doctrine. 
These are the questions to which Mr. Lilly’s book supplies an 
answer. 

Mr. Lilly is no mere disseminator of partisan criticism. He 
himself declares, with a touch of extravagance which crops up 
now and again to the detriment of his arguments, that in his 
judgment ‘we owe to the Liberal Party, directly or indirectly, 
every wise reform, every beneficial law whereby our ancient 
institutions have been preserved and strengthened during the 
last two centuries.’ Nor does he blink the fact that the 
revolutionary dogma owes its vitality rather to the ‘verities 
hidden in it’ than to the falsehoods which it proclaims. But, 
testing the cardinal ideas underlying the French Revolution by 
the ‘moral laws of nature and of nations,’ he brings against 
them and against the practical applications they have received 
an indictment both weighty and formidable. He examines 
them in their relation to Liberty, Religion, Science, Art, and 
Politics respectively, treating the last subject under two heads: 
Democracy and English Public Life. His arguments on the 
subject of Liberty are, of course, not new: no publicist, no one 
who has acquired even the merest smattering of the principles 
which underlie the whole system of politics and law, but knows 
the irresistible criticism which destroys the pretended identity 
of liberty with equality and unmasks the fiction that men owe 
their defects or misfortunes not to the imperfections and short- 
comings of their own nature, but to bad education or bad insti- 
tutions. But Mr, Lilly’s style is trenchant—often too trenchant 

and fired with a certain earnestness and an enthusiasm which 
invest familiar themes with fresh interest. It is not difficult 
for him to show, by reference to the case of France where the 
Revolutionary theory of liberty has been more closely applied 
than anywhere else in Europe, how little has been realised of the 
bright prospect wherewith the eyes of that peuple a’administrés 
have been dazzled these hundred years; and he rightly exposes the 
hollowness of the laudation so commonly bestowed upon the 
lot of the French peasant proprietors whom M. Zola has re- 
cently photographed in /a 7erre—and on the Parisian artisans, 
ces esclaves tures as M. Gambetta once called them with almost 
as much truth as temper—slaves of professional demagogues 
who make a living by manipulating their Jasstons de cervelle, 
and (still more) their passions a’estomac, drunken with the 
‘deadly wine of anarchical doctrines, /a politique de impossible, 
la théorte de la folie furieuse, le culte de Paudace aveugle. 

Perhaps the most brilliant part of a really brilliant perform- 
ance is Mr. Lilly’s chapter on the Revolution and Religion: 
it brings him face to face with Mr. John Morley. Mr. Mor- 
ley’s views are not so much confuted as exposed, the author’s 
critical method at this point consisting mainly in the faithful 
tabulation of his subject’s opinions, and in suggesting the 
contrast between them and the deep-seated, wholesome, and 
practically universal convictions of ordinary humanity. We 
have Mr. Morley exhibited first of all as the self-proclaimed 
Prophet of ‘a new Gospel ’ without theistic conception, without 
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reference to divine government, but inspired with ‘ more 
generous moral ideas and higher spirituality’ than the old, 
which yet moves him to declare that the most objection- 
able passages that defile the pages of Rousseau are ‘only less 
disgusting than the allied form of self-feeling which clothes 
itself in the phrases of religious exaltation’ ; that the Christian 
martyrs found ‘ their solace in barbarous mysteries,’ and to mock 
with scorn at the spiritual anxieties of pious souls, or, as he 
calls them, the ‘ sentimental juvenilities of children crying for 
light.’ Alongside of Mr. Morley’s Revolutionary ‘ moral ideas’ 
and ‘spirituality’ we have presented to us a picture of their 
realisation in the person of Mlle. Candeille, standing on her 
pedestal in Notre Dame on the 20th of Brumaire, year IIL., 
dressed with much simplicity ina red night-cap, and worshipped 
by Chaumette and the rest as the Goddess of Reason according 
to a ‘ Cabiric or even Paphian’ form of ritual. ‘ The first poli- 
tical demonstration of atheism,’ we find Mr. Morley saying with 
a fine taste only equalled by the accuracy of his statement, ‘ was 
attended by some of the excesses, the folly, the extravagances 
that stained the growth of Christianity.’ To all those who 
accept free-will and responsibility as facts of human conscious- 
ness, anomalous perhaps but indubi'able, Mr. Lilly’s brief criti- 
cism of the Necessitarian ethics will be conclusive ; to those 
who are incapable of being true to their own consciousness in the 
matter it will appear a fetitio principi?. Free-will and responsi- 
bility are really matters of fact ; and it is quite possible that 
some are created without the first and incapable of the second, 
and certain that many are too weak in character and too 
little robust in their individuality to withstand the sophisms 
of those who would persuade them that they have neither. The 
specific applications which Mr. Morley makes of the Revolution- 
ary morality in the most important relations of life are tabu- 
lated for us in like manner. Mr. Morley is particularly strong 
on ‘the medizval superstition about purity.’ Chastity, con- 
tinence, are either the work of ‘the mutilating hand of religious 
asceticism’ or belong to an ‘evangelical perfection’ which is 
nothing but the product of ‘the art of stifling nature.’ In one 
place he flouts ‘that mean and poor form of domesticity’ which 
characterises the traditions of the British home, and which he 
describes as reaching the zenith of its popularity under Farmer 
George, when, ‘instead of the fierce light’ (of popularity) 
‘beating about a throne, it played lambently upon a stye’; in 
another he puts Byron within the ‘progressive formula’ because 
he had the merit of ‘banishing with reproach’ from his works 
‘the domestic sentiment.’ As Mr. Lilly reminds us, however, 
in the Rousseau and the Diderot Mr. Morley permits himself 
to go the length of recommending ‘some continence and 
order in the relations’ between the sexes. ‘ Naturalism in 
art,’ according to Mr. Morley, is a ‘note of the Revolu- 
tion’; acquiescence in it is ‘wise and not inglorious’ ; so we 
have the works of M. Zola and, above all, the critical theories 
of his school set out for us with ample quotations to illus- 
trate the naturalism (in esse) in which we are bid to acquiesce. 
Mr. Lilly’s chapter on the Revolution and Science will probably 
suggest more points for adverse criticism than any other part 
of his book, inasmuch as there is so little agreement about 
the true position of science with regard to ethics and meta- 
physics. To those who refuse to admit that the limits of sense 
perception are also the limits within which the only reliable 
data of human knowledge can be gathered, much of his argu- 
ment will appear sound, but it will appear wholly vitiated from 
the premises downwards to those who succeed in killing (or in 
persuading themselves that they have killed) all those element 
in human nature which common language attributes to the 
‘heart’ rather than to the ‘head.’ The chapters on Democracy 
and English Public Life are well worthy of the perusal of all 
those who take an intelligent interest in the affairs of their 
country. 

Mr. Lilly’s book is charming reading, and its style is as lucid 
as it is entertaining. But it is a pity that his arguments should 
satisfy so fully as they do the requirements indicated in the 
maxim, des guod amputem. His conclusions are in general right, 
and his reasoning sound ; but his expressions often err on the 
side of being extreme—those about the folly and uselessness of 
vivisection are in point—and like all critics who indulge in a 
little swashbuckling, he gives an opponent who is as skilled in 
the use of the lighter weapons of controversy as himself not a 
few opportunities for obvious retort. This does not at all apply 
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to the argumentative (by far the larger) part of his book, which 
is well and solidly executed, and proves by its frequent and apt 
use of well-selected quotations from a very wide range of 
writers that he possesses a mind as full as it is ready. 


MORE TOLSTOI. 


Anna Karénina. By Lyor N. Tousroi. Translated by 
N.H. DOLE. London: Walter Scott. 2 vols. 


So much has been said of Amma Karénina in the original and 
in the French that little remains to say of it in English. One 
thing to note is that, even as harrowed and riven by Mr. Dole, it 
yet conveys the impression of being a masterpiece. The touch 
of the translator is nothing if not disenchanting ; but in spite 
of it the painful charm, the poignant emotion, the extraordinary 
vividness of illusion still seize the senses and still oppress the 
imagination. His English remains American, his French is 
anything but that of France, and his management of names and 
glossaries is distractingly weak and wild; but he is dealing 
with Tolstoi, and Tolstoi is so great an artist that a legion of 
Doles may not prevail against him. 

It is less the story of sundry lives than a mosaic of fragments 
of life itself—of life as it is known to each and all, though we 
have none of us the power of thus noting and expressing it even 
to ourselves. This is what Tolstoi accomplishes with irresis- 
tible force and an instinct that neither errs nor falters. It is 
never easy to say wherein consists the special merit of any 
Tolstoi ; nor exactly what it is that makes /van /lyitch, Childhood 
and Boyhood, Anna Karénina, and the others so many great 
achievements. When he sets his best faculties to work—when, 
that is to say, he is not Religionist nor Philosopher nor 
Preacher but only artist and creator—he is such an artist and 
such a creator as the modern world has not often seen. In Anna 
Karénina he has given free play to his better self ; and though 
you get hints of his peculiar idiosyncrasies, they are not in- 
sisted on to the detriment of his art. The canvas is too 
crowded, perhaps, for true perfection of ensemble—is too 
varied in interest and toorich in thoughts and ideas to be com- 
pletely artistic. But it teems with suggestions of very life ; 
the atmosphere it exhales is the very breath of all the con- 
fused and vain and futile desires and emotions of humanity. 
The mental processes which are all but unutterable, the dis- 
appointments, the deceptions, the shortcomings, the sufferings 
of the ‘average man ’—all these are presented with a direct- 
ness of vision and a grasp of essentials that compel the reader 
to accept them as in some sort—as more or less—a part of his 
own experience. The book is absolutely barren of the .com- 
mon, trivial, and prosaic details that to some are all reality ; 
yet is there nothing more utterly life-like and living. It 
abounds in those flashes of intuition and those luminous half- 
beliefs—so often succeeded by an overwhelming sense of the 
seeming incompleteness, the lack of sequence, significance, and 
staying power which are the groundwork of existence, and make 
at once the joy and the despair of humanity. The sense of 
sudden inspirations, the craving and straining after a haunting 
ideal, which spring eternal in the heart of man, the lapses into 
mental loneliness and darkness before the inanities of everyday 
being and doing and suffering—these and a hundred such 
phases are suggested with the strange mastery and the all- 
embracing intuition which are Tolstoi’s alone. 

And this is but a part of the book, and but a part of the 
impression it produces. It is far more than the record—the 
panorama as it were—of those ‘fallings from us, vanishings,? 
which affect us so in fact, yet have so seldom been wrought up 
into literature. It is solid in substance and complete in work- 
manship. Of the many characters that figure in its pages, 
the most are grasped and handled with rare energy. There 
is scarce one but is in some sort powerfully realised, but 
some are specially good and specially consistent. Thus, the 
agreeable worldling has not often been so searchingly observed 
and so vigorously portrayed as he is in Stepan, the heroine’s 
brother. Her husband and her lover are both instinct with in- 
dividuality, and are modelled with a force and an assurance 
unique in latter-day fiction ; while she herself is so admirably 
felt and conveyed, that—physically, mentally, and morally— 
you can feel no wrong touch, nor no touch too many either. 
The dash of mystery, fresh and healthy charm, her incom- 
pleteness and perversity, the hint of latent bitterness in her 
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nature, the evil fortune made inevitable by forces within not 
less than by her external surroundings—all this is so presented 
as to be engrossing. Her death, the death of Levin’s brother,and 
the birth of Levin’s child are masterpieces each after its kind. 
There is no set pathos, but the note is sounded of inexorable 
fate and of the pitiable littleness of man, with his short-lived 
passions and his enforced forgetfulness of the persons and the 
things that pass away from him. Of Levin himself, it may be 
surmised, every one will feel how much a piece of nature he is, 
and will recognise in him touches of the author’s own ‘ mental 
and moral equipment.’ In spite of his inborn energy, Levin 
is often the prey of a kind of mental paralysis, an incapacity to 
see more in life and time than their absurdities and incon. 
gruities ; this is broken in upon by spasms of enthusiasm and 
understanding, which make all things for a moment possible ; 
and so the work, of fate goes on. Levin wins and Anna loses ; 
but both of them live their lives, and not to know them both is 
to have a great experience to come. 


THE CATHOLICS UNDER ELIZABETH. 


The True Story of the Catholic Hierarchy Deposed by Queen 
Elizabeth. By the Rev. T. E. BRIDGETT, C.SS.R., and 
the late Rev. T. F. KNox, D.D. London: Burns and 
Oates. 

So far as this book—which, by the way, would be vastly the 
better for an index—narrates facts relating to the actual treat 
ment of the Catholic bishops after their deposition by Eliza- 
beth, it is worthy of commendation as a conscientious and 
painstaking performance. Of course, as is remarked in the 
preface, ‘ minor incidental mistakes’ may have been committed 
in the narrative ; but every care appears to have been taken to 
avoid them, and there can be little doubt of the substantia! 
accuracy of the statements here set forth as to the character 
and duration of the imprisonment of each of the bishops 
nearly every one being carefully verified by a reference to 
original authorities. The authors have corrected various in- 
accuracies of more or less importance which had gained tra- 
ditional acceptance; they have shown that the deposed 
bishops were really treated with a good deal more rigour and 
severity under Elizabeth than has hitherto been supposed ; 
their version of the facts is to a considerable extent new, and 
appears to be substantially true—allowance being made for 
an almost inevitable bias in the method of statement. It is 
when we come to consider the suggestions and reflections that 
are mingled with the narrative, and the uses to which the ascer- 
tained facts are applied—the inferences, direct or indirect, 
vaguely hinted or distinctly formulated, that are drawn from 
them—that entire agreement and approval begins to be a 
matter of difficulty. Of course the Catholic standpoint of 
the writers must be taken into consideration. Still one with- 
out any strong pro-Catholic or anti-Catholic bias in historical 
matters might be disposed to ask in regard to this minute 
and laborious statement of the Catholic case, Cuz dono ?— 
at least so far as Protestant or Catholic argument is con- 
cerned. Granted that much more severe restrictions were 
placed on the liberty of the deposed bishops than has hitherto 
been supposed, that some of them instead of a few months’ 
suffered several years’ imprisonment, and that accidentally 
their health in one or two instances did happen to be in- 
juriously affected either by the rigour of their confinement or 
the insanitary situation of their lodgings, still the net result of 
all this careful accumulation of evidence is simply to establish 
more incontestably than ever that in the treatment of the 
Catholics under Elizabeth there was nothing in any degree 
parallel to the cruelties practised towards the Protestants 
under Mary. Here is the worst the Catholics have to say 
regarding Elizabeth’s policy towards the deposed bishops ; 
and if mildness in the treatment of religious opponents be 
a virtue—no distinct opinion on this point is given—she 
certainly had in this respect the advantage of her prede- 
cessor. So far as this matter is concerned, if the inten- 
tion of the writers was to curse Elizabeth, they have to all 
practical intents and purposes succeeded, if not in blessing her, 
at least in so far vindicating her policy as to show that while 
her predecessor chastised with scorpions she can scarce be 
said to have chastened with rods. 

Supposing, for example, that in accordance with our authors’ 
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view we reject the statement of Andrewes regarding the mild 
treatment of Bishop Bonner while in the Marshalsea, and— 
reasoning from the analogous cases of some other bishops con- 
fined not in the Marshalsea but in the Tower—conclude without 
any direct evidence (none being available) that his confinement 
was very rigorous and close. We have but to remember the 
popular hatred against him among Protestants, and the number 
of heretics that under the former reign he had been the instru- 
ment—-reluctantly or the reverse—of condemning to the fire, 
rather to marvel at the mercifulness than to be impressed with 
the severity with which he was handled by the Government of 
Elizabeth. Plainly, even in the worst possible version, his case 
is in itself almost sufficient to prove that Elizabeth’s policy 
towards the deposed bishops was entirely devoid of vindictive- 
ness, and that as regards toleration—if in religious matters 
toleration is really to be regarded as a virtue—-it was very far 
in advance of her predecessor’s. Mr. Bridgett remarks in a 
footnote: ‘Into the controversy as to Bonner’s cruelty I have 
not entered, since in any case it was not the cause of his 
imprisonment.’ But surely if Bonner’s cruelty be admitted, 
and that Elizabeth’s Government overlooked it, their extra- 
ordinary magnanimity ought to be taken into account in 
any judgment that is passed on their imprisonment of him, 
even if it be proved much more rigorous than was absolutely 
necessary from mere preventive considerations. And after 
all, leaving this matter out of account, the charge of undue 
severity here advanced is but the ‘ You’re another’ argument 
in a form of exceptional feebleness. Two blacks, or even 
a black and a brown, do not make a white. But it may 
be urged that a very remarkable distinction between the two 
cases has been pointed out by Mr. Bridgett. ‘The treatment 
of heretics may,’ he says, ‘ have been severe or heartless in the 
reign of Mary, but what has that to do with the treatment of 
bishops who were neither [szc| guilty of heresy nor accused of 
it, nor punished for heartlessness towards heretics, nor deposed 
for any canonical cause but that of fidelity to what had been 
honoured in England for a thousand years?’ Now, any one 
with any proper feeling—be he Catholic or Protestant—will 
admit at once that it was rather hard on the bishops to be de- 
posed from their offices for such fidelity as is here described, 
and that to be directly punished for it would have been 
specially hard. Had they been punished for this, they would, 
however, have been punished from the Protestant point of 
view simply for their religious opinions, just as Protestants had 
been punished under Mary simply for their religious opinions. 
If it be replied that only Catholics have a moral right to punish 
for religious opinions, there is no further room for argument ; 
but it would almost appear as if our authors would have raised 
no objections against the punishment of the bishops for their 
religious opinions. They profess their utter inability to see the 
bearing of Canon Perry’s statement : ‘ There were no retaliatory 
burnings.’ 

Be this as it may, the net result of the evidence here adduced 
is, whether designedly or not, to establish more clearly and un- 
deniably than ever that the deposed Catholic bishops were not 
punished except in an indirect sense for their opinions. They 
were allowed as much liberty as was compatible with the new 
order of things, and their imprisonment, it is clear, was a mere 
precaution deemed, rightly or wrongly, necessary to prevent or 
frustrate any direct and forcible efforts to dethrone the sove- 
reign and re-establish the old religion. Our authors may pre- 
fer to ascribe their imprisonment to the fact that the Govern- 
ment ‘were embarrassed at the presence of so many illustrious 
men remaining at liberty in the country.’ But surely it would 
be doing an injustice to such illustrious men, whose ‘heroic 
constancy ’ it is the laudable object of this book to demonstrate 
and extol, to suppose that they would be content to remain at 
liberty without taking any active share in the perpetual plots 
and schemes of the Catholics for the restoration of their reli- 
gion? Possibly Lord Burghley is guilty of glossing over 
unpleasant details in merely referring to their imprisonment 
in the Tower or the Marshalsea as a transference to ‘other 
more private places, where such other wanderers as were 
men known to move sedition might be restrained from com- 
i0n resorting to them to increase trouble’; but he was sub- 
stantially right when he affirmed that ‘no one was called to any 
capital or bloody question upon matters of religion.’ The issue, 
however, between Catholicism and Protestantism is not to 
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be decided on these old historical records of suffering for con- 
science’ sake. In Europe the period of active persecution 
for religion seems well-nigh past ; and if the ideas of religious 
toelration that prevail even in educated circles are still some- 
what indistinct and confused, it would appear that here at least 
some advance has been made since the reigns of Mary and 
Elizabeth. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Apples of Sodom. By M. BRAMSTON. 2 vols. London: 
Walter Smith. 

A Reputed Changeling. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. London: 
Macmillan. 2 vols. 

The Makers of Mulling, and Other Tales. By C. R. COLE- 
RIDGE. London: Walter Smith. 

A Fair Crusader. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Spencer Blackett. 


London : 


To judge by the tags of verse arranged without any apparent 
propriety at the head of its chapters, the author of Apples of 
Sodom is a pronounced, an enthusiastic, an extreme and an un- 
intelligent Browningite. Shelley is also conveyed by her, and 
once she lapses into German—a language with which she (or 
her printer) does not seem to have too accurate an acquaint- 
ance. The hero, an unreal, impossible image in ivory of the 
ideal (feminine) clergyman, is what Mistress Elizabeth Prig 
would call ‘aggrawating.’ In other words he is an ass that 
could never have been created by Providence. But granted 
that a man may exist, and yet combine the athletic, oratorical, 
and spiritual qualities of the Reverend Marcus Brand, the be- 
haviour of the persons with whom he is made to associate is not 
so very surprising. That, being a married man, he should 
philander with an old flame is just what might be expected 
of him. Being a spiritual novel of the newest cut, its theme is 
of course the playing at sin ; but though this playing at sin is 
all the enamoured fancy paints, sufficient grounds for divorce 
(even in Scotland) are not given to wife the first. She dies 
instead ; and it is only after the contrite Marcus marries wife 
the second that the spiritual plot begins to be developed. The 
end is the best: not so much because the patient reader at length 
gets rid of Marcus and his maudlin religiosity as because the 
tinal reconciliation between him and wife the second is really 
well done. After all, however, this is the kind of book which 
should not be written. It drags down things holy to the mire ; 
itis full of talk of religion without being pious or philosophical ; 
it is not as nasty as Zola, but it is very nearly as unhealthy. 

Miss Yonge’s new book is not excessively exciting—what 
new historical novel is? But neither is it as tedious as the 
many are all-too apt to be. The particular bit of history on 
which she has founded her story has been used before ; but it 
is not too hackneyed neither. There is a certain amount of 
Court-life, political intrigue, and religious difference, but there 
is more of the domestic hearth. The Reputed Changeling 
on whose emergings and disappearances the story is strung is 
sometimes capitally hit off, if there is nobody besides of any 
great interest or originality, and if far too much is made of a 
certain trial with tedious accessories and entanglements. Still 
all goes well enough as such things go, and the book is one for 
many people to read. 

Miss Coleridge’s collection of stories piques and irritates. 
She writes pleasantly and sometimes cleverly, and she has 
always a fresh and workable idea. But she fails to make any - 
thing of her themes : they promise well like cheap fireworks, but 
like them they fizzle into nothing. The idea of 7he Makers 
of Muliing, for instance, is excellent. Mulling-on-the-Maze is a 
sleepy, conservative town—so sleepy, the author declares, that 
if a cannon were fired down the High Street even on market- 
day it would kill nobody. Into this sleepy place come a new 
parson of Broad Church and reforming tendencies ; a new lady of 
the manor who is ‘ zesthetic-like, and limp, and’ free,’ and who is 
resolved that the children about her shall go no more to church 
or Sunday-school; and a linen-draper’s young man from London 
who proposes to astonish the place with his window-dressing 
and his debating society. Here are excellent materials for a 
story full of characteristic contrasts ; and it is with regret we 
say the author has made nothing of them. 

There are many worse novelists than Mr. Westall. Some of 
his earlier Lancashire stories and one or two of his earlier 
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books of adventure were well done—done better than ‘most. 
He almost always has a good central idea, and always a good 
scheme of story, but yet it seldom happens that either the one 
or the other comes strongly and clearly off. Whether it be 
that he needs must be too hurried to do well or that he has 
never sufficiently considered fiction as an art, the facts remain 
that he is always disappointing, and that he has never taken 
(nor seemed to aspire to) even a second-rate place among 
novelists. A Fair Crusader, for instance, just comes short of 
being a good story well told. There are in abundance the 
elements of a stirring criminal romance, with just enough of 
actuality to bring it within touch of familiar things. There 
is the returned Anglo-Indian, with his silent and mysterious 
Hindu servant and his curious story about the native-wrought 
gold chain he wears ; there is the fair, French empotsonneuse, 
with her strange knowledge of the properties of cocaine ; there 
is the clever dipsomaniac doctor ; and there is the mysterious 
maiden of the Salvation Army, who is hid under the title of 4 
Fair Crusader. With the half of these a really capable novelist 
could have produced a story that would have stirred the blood 
and perhaps moved the heart. Mr. Westall has done none of 
these things ; he has given away his central motive and all his 
possible situations (notably that in which the faithful Hindu in 
the dead of night discovers the Frenchwoman dropping poison 
into his master’s medicine) with the result that A Fair Crusader 
is passable hack-work, and nothing more. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Year-Book of Commerce. (First Year.) By Kenric B. 
Murray. (London: Cassell and Co., Limited.) British men 
of business have long complained that they are handicapped 
in competition with foreigners by the better information on trade 
affairs supplied to the latter by their representatives abroad. 
So far as an annual statistical volume of reference can meet 
the case, this complaint will be answered by the publication of 
the Year-Book of Commerce, which is prepared specially for 
business men under the authority of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and which aims at exhibiting in statistical form the 
general economic position of the leading countries of the world, 
and the movement of their foreign trade. Of course the 
British merchant will still have to contend with the pressure 
brought to bear in individual cases by foreign representatives 
in favour of their own countrymen, but it is safe to say that no 
country possesses a work containing as much information about 
the foreign trade of its neighbours in an equally handy form as 
this Year-Book. The London Chamber of Commerce has led 
the way in collecting similar statistics, having for six years past 
published them in its annual report, and Mr. Murray’s volume 
is a development of that part of the report. The analysis of 
British Trade with which the book begins is thorough and lucid, 
although in the more general portions there are certain com- 
monplaces which might have been dispensed with. The 
tables of imports and exports are complete, and on the whole 
are clearly drawn ; and those of average prices (in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, France, Austria, and Switzerland) 
will be found of the greatest service. Unfortunately the latter 
tables include no other countries than those named, and there 
are other instances of incompleteness, in the foreign statistics 
particularly, which Mr. Murray hopes to repair in next year’s 
issue. It is difficult to understand, however, why, if army and 
navy statistics were introduced at all, they should be so frag- 
mentary as they are: even the figures relating to our own ex- 
penditure in these departments being utterly inadequate for 
the purposes of comparison. The other subjects dealt with 
include Consumption, Shipping, Minerals, Agriculture, Bank- 
ing, Transit, Taxation, Emigration and Immigration, Pauperism, 
and Crime. An index, which appears to be admirably com- 
piled, makes the labour of searching for information among the 
mazes of Mr. Murray’s figures comparatively light. 

The Chess-Player’s Text-Book (London: Tribner), by G. H. D. 
Gossip, will form a welcome addition to the literature of a 
fascinating game. It is an elementary treatise by a master 
player, such as has been long desiderated by those interested 
in chess matters; and its value is enhanced by a series of 
diagrams specially designed for beginners. Zhe Vale of Llan- 


gollen (Llangollen: Darlington) is a model guidebook. In 


addition to an excellent description of the ‘lions’ of the district, 
jt contains reminiscences by several persons of note. A trust- 
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worthy map and a number of good illustrations are also to be 
found within its boards. Zhe Story of Father Damien, written 
Jor Young People (London: Sonnenschein), by Frances , 
Cooke, is admirably suited for the purpose it has in view. 
Fohn Bull, Funior (London : Field and Tuer), by Max O’Rell, 
is an enlargement of Drat the Boys published some time ago, 
Prince Vance (London : Smith and Innes), by Eleanor Putnam 
and Arlo Bates, is a pleasant fairy tale, pleasantly illustrated 
by Frank Myrick. The half-yearly volume of S¢# Nicholas 
(London: Unwin) is full of interesting matter beautifully 
illustrated. Old Mother Goose's Rhymes and Tales (London: 
Warne) is a selection of nursery favourites, with pictures by 
Constance Haslewood. We have also received a new edition, 
being the fourteenth, of Zom Brown's School-Days (London: 
Macmillan), by Thomas Hughes; a new edition of Cousins 
(London: Spencer Blackett), by L. B. Walford ; and a new 
edition, being the third, of Reminiscences of the Pen’ Folk, etc, 
(Paisley : Gardner), by David Gilmour. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Fiction. 

A Match Pair. By Ames Savile. London: Kegan Paul, 
2 vols. 

Dodo and I. By Captain Andrew Haggard. Edinburgh; 
Blackwood. 1 vol, 

Fettered for Life. By Frank Barrett. London : ‘Chatto, 
3 vols. 

Light and Shadow. By Edward Garnett. London: Unwin. 
I vol. 

Mill o Forres. By Jeanie Morison. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 
I vol. 


Mount Eden. By Florence Marryat. London : White. 3 vols. 

Passion’s Slave. By R. A. King. London: Chatto. 3 vols, 

Prince Prigio. By Andrew Lang. Bristol : Arrowsmith, 
I vol. 


The Black Box Murder. London: Remington. 1 vol. 

The Child of Ocean. By Ronald Ross. London: Remington. 
I vol. 

The Doubts of Dives. By Walter Besant. Bristol : Arrow- 
smith. 1 vol. 


The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh. London: 
Macmillan. 2 vols. 

The Three Geoffreys. By M. M. 

With the Harrises: Seventy Years Ago. 
1 vol. 


sy Bret Harte. 


London: Allen. 1 vol. 
London: Allen. 


VERSE. 


Ballads of the North. HH. E. H. King. London: Kegan 
Paul. 5s. 

Early Scottish Metrical Tales. 
London: Hamilton. 6s. 

Famous Elizabethan Plays. 
London: Allen. tos. 6d. 

Shepheardes Calender. Facsimile of the Original Edition. 
With an Introduction by Professor H. G. Sommer. 
London : Nimmo. 12s. 6d. 

Sordello. An Outline Analysis of Mr Browning’s Poem. By 
Jeanie Morison. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 3s. 


Edited by David Laing. 


Edited by H. M. Fitzgibbon, 


TRAVEL. 
Recollections of Travel Abroad. By A.J. Duffield. London: 
Remington. 10s. 6d. 


The New Far West and the Old Far East. 
}arneby. London: Stanford. 12s. 


The River Karun. By W. F. Ainsworth, 
6s. 


By W. H. 


London: Allen. 


BroGrapuy. 


By his Wife. London: Hodder. 55. 


Charles Stanford, D.D. 
Edited by L. B. Seeley. 


Fanny Burney and Her Friends. 
London: Seeley. 7s. 6d. 
Henry Richard, M.P. By C. S. Miall. 
7s. 6d. 

Life and Works of Maister Peter Lowe. By Dr. James 
Finlayson. Glasgow: MacLehose. tos. 6d. 

Memoirs of Count Carlo Goszi. By J. A. Symonds. London: 
Nimmo. 42s. 

Some Eminent Women of Our Time. 
cett. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Strafford. By H.D. Traill. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

The Canadian Constitution. By J. E.C. Munro, Cambridge 
University Press. Ios. 


London : Cassell. 


3y Mrs. Henry Faw- 
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The Career of Major George Broadfoot, C.B. Compiled from 
His Papers. London: Murray. 153s. 


the Prince Consort. By Charlotte M. Yonge. London: 
Allen. 2s. 6d. 
Walpole. By John Morley. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


The Collected Papers of Henry Bradshaw. By F. J. H. 
Jenkinson. Cambridge: University Press. 16s. 


History. 


History of Phenicia. By Professor Rawlinson. London : 


Longmans. 24s. 


The Viking Age. By P. B. Du Chaillu. London: Murray. 
42s. 
THEOLOGY. 
Short Studies on St. Pauls Letter to the Philippians. By W. 


L. Ker. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 53s. 
Studies on the Epistles. By Professor Godet. 


Translated by 
A. H. Holden. London: Hodder. 


MISCELLANEA. 

Artistic Copyright. By Reginald Winslow. London: Clowes. 
10S. 

Essays. By Thomas Sinclair. London: Triibner. 

Gout. By Sir Dyce Duckworth. London: Griffin. 25s. 

Handbook of Conveyancing. By John Burns. Edinburgh : 
Green. 

How Men Propose. By Agnes Stevens. London: Unwin. 
7S. 6d. 


Human Anatomy. By Professor Macalister. London: Griffin. 

Idols of the French Stage. By H. S. Edwards. 
Remington. 16s. 

In Thoughtland and Dreamland. 
London: Unwin. 6s. 

Mental Diseases. By W.B. Lewis. 


London : 
By E. d’Esterre-Keeling. 


London: Griffin. 


Miscellanies. By Ex-Professor Newman. London: Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 
Newspaper Libel. By R.J. Kelly. London: Clowes. 7s. 6d. 


Pt lt el 
Field. 


Proverbs, Sayings, etc. 


sy C. T. Clarkson and J. H. Richardson. London: 


Collected by James Middlemore. 


London : Isbister. 

Sporting Anecdotes, Edited by ‘Ellangowan.’ London : 
Hamilton. 

Surgery of the Spinal Cord. By William Thorburn. London : 
Griffin, 12s. 6d. 


The Century Dictionary. Part 1. 
Whitney. London: Unwin. tos. 6d. 

The English Poor. By T. Mackay. London: Murray. 

The Sctentific Papers of Asa Gray. Selected by C. S. Sargent. 
London : Macmillan. 21s. 

Through the Ivory Gate. By W. W. Ireland. 
Bell and Bradfute. 10s, 6d. 

Woodland, Moor, and Stream. 
Longmans. 5s. 


Edited by Professor 


Edinburgh : 
By a ‘ Naturalist.’ London 
ForEIGN. 


Alte und neue Troubadour-Lieder. Non R. von Volkmann- 


_ Leander. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 3 m. 
Camil/a, Roman von E, Eckstein. Leipzig: Reissner. 6m. 


Cent ans de républigue aux ctats-unts. Par M. le Duc de 
Noailles. Vol. 11. Paris: Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c. 
Compendia de historia de Espana, |. Ortego Rubio. 2 Tomos. 
Valladolid : Hijos de Rodriguez. 18 pes. 
Das Problem der Materie: Ein Beitrag zur Erkenntniss-Kritih. 
_ Von R. Abendroth. 1. Band. Leipzig: Engelmann. 14m. 
Die Angeln: Ein Kapitel aus der deutschen Alterthumskunae. 
. on L. Weiland. Tiibingen: Laupp. 1 m. 
Dieyhaggad. Bestandthetle des Babylon, Lalmud. Herausg. von 
. Dr. A.Wunsche. 2 Bde. 43 m. 
Die wichtigsien pertodischen Erscheinungen der Meteorologie. 
_ Von H. Fritz. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 7 m. 
Griechische Wethgeschenke. Von E. Reisch. 
_ Leipzig: Freytag. 7 m. 80 pf. 
Jacod Gole; Versetchniss seiner Kupferstiche und Schabkunst- 
blatter. Von J. E. Wessely. Hamburg: Haendke. 5 m. 
~ _50pt. 

Sahresbericht iiber alig. und vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, 
_ 1853-38. Von H. Ziemer. Berlin: Calvary. 8m, [ 
Marten von Attica. Von E. Curtius und J. A. Kaupert, 3-6 
Heft. Berlin: D. Reimer. 7 m. ; 

Levau dune morte. 


Par E. Zola. 


Mit 14 Abbild. 


Nouv. éd. Paris: Char- 


pentier, 3 fr. 5o0c 
Mustkalische Aomposttionslehre. Non S. Judassohn. 4 u. § 
_ Band. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 9 m. : 
Sans beauté. Par Z, Fleuriot. Paris. Hachette. 2 fr. 


Worterbuch des deutschen | erwaltungsrechts. Von K. von 


Stengel. Bandi. Freiburg: Mohr. 19 m. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 889.——NOVEMBER 1889.——2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
MASTER OF HIS FATE. Cuaps. V., VI. By J. MAcLAREN CosBan. 
DIARY OF AN IDLE DOCTOR. By Axet MunTHE. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD: AN AFTERMATH. 
GROOME. 
NOTES FOR AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
ONE WORD. By WALLACE BRUCE. 
THE BURMAH-SIAM-CHINA RAILWAY. By Ho tt S. HALLETT. 
THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By E. M. JoHNsTONE. 
THE HUNTER IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
DEFENCE OF THE BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE IN WAR-TIME. 
3y Wn. C. CruTCHLEY, LT. R.N.R. 
LADY BABY. Cuaps. XXXVII., XXXVIII. 
THE OLD SALOON. 
WHAT THE FRENCH ELECTIONS MEAN. 
MORE ABOUT THE LEPERS AT THE CAPE. 


By Francis Hinves 


On Monpay, OCTOBER 28, WILL BE PUBLISHED 
ART IN SCOTLAND: its Origin and Progress. By Robert 
BRYDALL, Master of the St. George’s Art School of Glasgow. 
Svo. I2s. 6d. 


DEDICATED To H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
THIs Day Is PUBLISHED 

HINDU-KOH: Wanderings and Wild Sport on and 
seyond the Himalayas. By Major-General DONALD MACINTYRE, 
V.C., late Prince of Wales’s Own Goorkhas, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 

NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 
DODO AND I: a Novel. By Captain ANDREW HAGGARD, 


D.S.O. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. ; 6s. 


Tus Day Is PUBLISHED 
SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD: or, Prisons and 
their Inmates. By FRANCIS SCOUGAL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ictures of prison life.’—Scotsman. 
f yn life stranger than fiction.'—Rock. 
f prison life.’—G/iseow Evening News. 


‘Gives some startling 


* Introduces us into facts of pris 





‘Graphic and highly interesting sketches ¢ 





‘The author writes with much pathetic power. t. James's Gazette. 
* Be I s le impress of fresh observation, and provides the reader 
with some amusing stories.’—Dazily News. 


Turis Day Is PUBLISHED 

OUTLINE ANALYSIS OF MR. BROWNINAG'S 
Morison, Author of ‘ The Purpose of the 
Crown 8Svo. 3s. 


SORDELLO, Ax 
PorM. Ly JEANII 
Ages,’ ‘Ane Booke of Balla les,” Xe. 

THIS Day Is PUBLISHED 

SHORT STUDIES ON ST. PAUL’S LETTER TO THE 
PHILIPPIANS. By Rev. WiLLraAM Lee kek, Minister of 
Kilwinning. Crown $vo. 5s. 

TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD.’ Third Series, No. v., con- 
tains ‘A Singular Case.’ By F. S$. DELLENBAUGH. —‘ Pentock.’ 
By Miss MARIAN BRADLEY. Price Is. 


Two New Novels at all Libraries. 


E 
ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY. By ANNeErre Lysrer, Author 
of ‘A Leal Light Heart,’ ‘two Old Maids,’ * Dr. L’Estrange,’ 
‘North Wind and Sunshine,’ Xc., Xe. crown ovo. 
255. 6d. [ (i 


ji 3 
BARBARA ALLAN, the Provost’s Daughter. By Korerr 


CLELAND, Author of ‘ Inchbracken,’ ‘ True to a Type,’ * A Rich 
Man’s Relatives.’ 2 vols. crown $vo. 17s. 


3 «C«WN Is. 


, , 
sreteat , 
Miediately. 


Tuis Day Is PUBLISHED 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1889. With the Act itself, the Act of 18538, and an Index. 
By J]. N. Morron, M.A., Writer, Glasgow. — 3s. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL GUIDE FOR SCOTLAND. 


Now Reabpy. FIFTH REPRINT. 








A HANDBOOK TO THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOT. 
LAND) ACT, 1889. With Introduction, Explanatory Note-, 
and Index. By J]. BADENACH NICOLSON, Advocate, Counsel to 
the Scotch Education Department; and W. J. Murr, Aavocate, 


Legal Secretary to the Lord Advocate tor Scotland. vo, 5s. 


‘No time has been lost in producing from what may be described as an authorised 
as well as otherwise thorougnily well-qualified source a * Handbook to the Local 
Government (Scotiand) Act . . It will be an indispensable adjunct and guide to 
the work of those who are to take part in future County Government.’—Sco:sman. 

‘As a guide and handbook to our new County Government nothing could be 


better designed and carried out. It is an excellent piece of work. — Glasgow 
Heraid. 

‘Such a work is essentially necessary as a guide to the administration of the new 
Act. Its authors are the most competent men who could have undertaken the task,’ 


inverness Courier. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST. 


With 2 Portraits. 
THE 
LIFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL 


By SPENCER WALPOLE, 
Author of ‘A History of England from 1815.’ 


2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


THE TIMES.—‘A great career, a character of marked eminence and individu" 
ality, an abundance of novel and authentic material, all treated with sound judg” 
ment and approved literary skill by a writer singularly well qualified to handle so 
congenial a theme—here we have an assemblage of attractive qualities which are as 
certain, » as they are entitled, to secure a wide popularity for “‘ The Life of Lord John 
Russell.” 


With Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, and an Index. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 


RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA 
IN 1889, 
AND THE 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


THE TIMES.—‘ This is a volume of great and varied interest Without 
being an extreme partisan, Mr. Curzon has enunciated clear views worthy of the 
consideration of English statesmen on the many questions that present themselves 
in connection with the position of affairs in Central Asia The book will, of 
course, be read by every one desirous of keeping himself abreast of a topic which is 
repeatedly undergoing change and which attracts daily increasing attention.’ 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE 
TRADE, Edited by RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.]J., Trinity College, 
Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

THE HISTORY OF PHCENICIA. By Georce Rawlinson, 


M.A., Canon of Canterbury, etc., Author of ‘The History of 
Ancient Egypt,’ etc. With 2 Maps, ro Plates, and 122 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. I vol. 8vo. 24s. 


WATT’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. Revised and 
entirely Re-written by H. ForsreR Morey, M.A., D.Sc., and 
M. M. PatTison Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. (To be Published in 4 vols). 8vo. Vols. I. and 
IT. two guineas each. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. With 29 Maps. 8vo. 16s. 

‘No better text-book of the subject could be he ad for such institutes as deal with 
commercial geography, or for private in lividuals desirous of obtaining a general 
knowledge of the subject. Taking the book as a wh ile, , prot bably no hand-book of 
commercial geography in any language is equal to it.’—Proceedings of the Royal 

Geographical Society. 

B.C. 1887: A Ramble in British Columbia. By J. A. Legs 
and W. CLUTTERBUCK, Authors of ‘Three in Norway.’ 
With Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by 
the Authors. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
SYSTEMS OPERATIVE IN IRELAND, from the Invasion of 
Henry the Second to the Union (1172-1800). By the Right Hon. 
J. T. Batt, LL.D., D.C.L. New Edition, Revised throughout 
and Enlarged. 8vo. 6s. 


WILD DARRIE: aStory. By Curistie Murray and HENRY 
HERMAN. I vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Will be heartily welcomed by every one who can appreciate good, wholesome 
fiction. The heroine is finely drawn. There is nothing mawkish in the senti 
ment that surrounds her; on the contrary, there is a fine, healthy, manly tone in 
the book from first to last.’— Scotsman. 


By G. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 348. 
. OXFORD AND ITS _ ae 


I 

2. THE CONQUEST OF ALGERIA. 

3. THE ORIGIN OF INTELLECT. 

4. EAST AFRICA. 

;. FARRAR’S LIVES OF THE FATHERS. ; 

6. THE PRINCES OF THE HOUSE OF CONDE. 

7. RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 

8. THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF RUSSIA. 

9. MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON AND MARY STUART. 

10. LOCAL GOVERNMENT, HOME RULE, AND NEW LIBERALISM. 


No. 85, 8vo, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
THE BELLOF ST. PAUL'S. PartII. EARLY DAYS IN SOUTHERN 
Chaps. 27-30. By WaLTEeR BESANT. CALIFORNIA. By Horace Hutcu- 


. INSON. 
SOME INDIAN INSECTS. By C.  pEAR AND HATE. ByMay Kenpatt 
T. Buckann, F.Z.S MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. By W. 
THE WEIRD OF THE WAL- _ E. Norxis. Chaps. 10- 
FORDS. By Mrs. Atrrep BaLtp- | AT THE SIGN OF THE 
WIN, By ANDREW LANG. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


SHIP. 





Now ready, in Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., with Portraits. 
THROUGH THE IVORY GATE: 
STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY. 
By WILLIAM W. IRELAND, M.D., EpinsurGu, 


formerly of H.M. Indian Army, Corresponding Member of the Psychiatric Society 
of St. Petersburg, and of the New York Medico-Legal Society, : 


BELL & BRADFUTE, EDINBURGH. 
SIMPKIN MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON, 


THE RIALTO 
A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 
R. LAWSON. 








EDITED BY W. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 64d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menz1Es anp Co. ; Glasgow, PorTEous ANnb Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘THE Riacto.’ A read ~ le, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews te -rsely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Mo mney, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside inf rm ation regarding them. 

‘THE Rtatto’'s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the d lay 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage 

‘THe RIAL1 o" i is wholly original, both i in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue R1atto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W 
MircHE tt, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLD Broapb STREET, Lonpon, E.C 


«sala BIBLES, 


P EW BIBLES, 


b Sane HERS’ BIBLES. 


Large Variety. Lowest Prices, 


TRACT SOCIETY, 99 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 
Curious, Old, and Rare Books. 


GEORGE P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 
STREET 


sy 33 GEORGE & 
1Z EDINBURGH. 
INTERESTING CATALOGUES Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NEW BOOKS AT 7 


Orr PusiisHep Price 


a Cash. 
MACNIV xk WALLACE, 


136 P RINCES STREET. 
SOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS PROMPTLY 


Supplied on Moderate Terms. Large Stock of Selected Modern French 
Novels. German Family Magazines, Italian and Spanish Books, Teubner’'s and 





CUS 


3D. 


A SHILLING 


Tauchnitz editions of Greek a nd L atin Classics. 
Cata Sree on application. 


WILLIA MS & NORGATE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
~T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
» WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
K Nae COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
63 HANOVER STREET, E DINBURGH. 
Director—J. GIBSON FAIRWEATHER, B.S Cc. 
SELECT DAY and EVENING TEC 
CLASSES RESUMED on rst October 


‘HNICAL and’ COMMERCIAL 
WHITWORTH EXHIBITION of £100 gained this year. 
Prospectus Free—Calendar 3d., by post 4d., from the Director. 
THE 
— BURGH UNIVERSITY UNION, 


PARK STREET, 
Is Now OPEN FOR THE USE OF MEMBERS. 
Members ave being Enrolled at the Union every day /rom 11 to} 
(Sat urday s, 11 to 12.30.) 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 
Mempers or GENEKAL CouNncit.—Entry Money, ss.; Annual Subscription, 


Li, 1s.; or a Contribution of £10, ros. for Life- Membership 
MATRICULATED STUpENTS.—Entry Money, 5s.; Annual Subscription, ros. 6d. 
University Lecturers, EXTENSION LECTURE! HoLpEKS OF INFIRMARY 

APPOINTMENTS, etc.—Entry Money, 5s. Annual Subscription, 41, 1s. 

It is hoped that many Members of the General Council will become Life-member 
life-membership subscriptions will be devoted to extinction of the remaining de 
on the Building. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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OROT, MILLET, AND REMBRANDT. 


SIX EXQUISITE COROTS on VELLUM and JAPAN—a rare chance for 
Collectors. (LARGE SELECTION of MILLETS, REMBRANDTS, CLAUDES, 
VAN DYCKS, etc. Also, the SALon for 1889. PORTRAITS of CARLYLE, 
TENNYSON, MATTHEW ARNOLD, MORRIS. NEWMAN, ete, Artisty 
Presents in Great Variety. Admission Free. Picrures FRAMED, LINED, 
RESTORED, VALUED, REMOVED, and Huna. ' 


T. WILSON’S GALLERIES, 121 GEorGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1nG up 
LIGHTS AT SEA." 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 





LENNIE, OPTICIAN, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


R. CLARKS DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposirE COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


R. URE, 
RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Large Arrivals of Contmental Flowers daly. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 


Telegraphic Address—‘ URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


= 











GRANGE-OVER-SAN1I)S, 


LANCS. 
Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 


Lady Manager—M1ss KNOWLEs. 





Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
eee other Baths. Ballroom, 
* Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds, 
ee, Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate, 


DUFF & GALL, 
BOOTMAKERS, 
24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, PRINCES STREET. 
Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS. 


KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 


In Jars, 18., 28., and 38. 6d. each, with full directions. 


J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, AND 47 ST. VINCENT St., GLASGOW 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 Georce Street, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 


nrovemen's, Highest ( liss Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 


nition, and Apparatns of Ise-t Quality and Moderate Price. 


‘NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. 





| | 





(LIMITED), 
INDIARUBBER AND WATERPROOF MANUFACTURERS, 


Respectfully Invite Inspection of their LARGE STOCK of 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WATERPROOF GARMENTS, 
FISHING AND SHOOTING REQUISITES, 

AIR AND WATER CUSHIONS FOR INVALIDS, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, LEGGINGS, KNEECAPS, 
AND ANKLETS, 

INDIARUBBER MATS FOR DOORS AND CARRIAGES. 
BEST QUALITY AT STRICTLY MODERATE PRICES. 


106 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 


AND 


106 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 


LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anD Straw DEALER, 

7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, lsEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LiNsEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Voc Biscuits, CANARY and HEMP SEED, POTA- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STOKES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 
W REATHS, CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 
Unequalled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


S L O A N & -— Se) 
~J COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, LorriEs, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
_ 2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 





TODD. & €O:, 
FLorIsTs, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
















AND MODERN FURNITURE, 


| ANTIQUE 
d TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, 





Mipowe it’s Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). 


Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. 
IMPERIAL. ETC. 


TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA DUCHESS. 
ALEXANDRA DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
ETC. ETC. 


’ . . 
Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 


60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limiteo), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ Sundrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 


UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERy, 





TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 
COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 


Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable Notice 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 


‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 


arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 


Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 


Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 


WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 
EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT.—Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s. 
FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . ° . 7d.; 12 oz. bottles : . 20a. 40 oz. bottles 7.e., } Gallon Qs. ° 


20 ,, 5, 7@¢., Imperial Pint . : ; ; 1s. 3d. BO... - #.¢., 4 Gallon . ' : P ' 8s. 9d. 


263 ,, 5, 2¢,3}Gallon . ‘ ‘ ; ; : ls. 6d. | 160 ,, ‘i. z.¢., 1 Gallon ‘ . : : . 7s. 
(BOTTLES AND JARS FREE.) 


COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin, This preparation may be taken by 


t by children. In Bottles, Is., 1s. 9d., 3s. 


the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant and it is especially reli he 


COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 


{s., Is. 10d. 


EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 


bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, 1s. 2d., 2s, 1d. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Soda, 


f Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 


Manganese, Qfiinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of | 


vtmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


} 


BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, §d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—t1s. per gross, 2s. gd. for 3 gross. 


SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, 1s, 34. 


2s., 38. 6d. 


Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 


RETAIL BRANCHES:-— 
EDINBURGH. LEITH. 


16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 

29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 

15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 

1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores:—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—Tevernone No. 504. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. Constaeve, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by JouN DouGLas 
at the ScoTS OBSERVEK OFFIcg, 9 Jhistie Street, Edinburgh. 


49 LEITH WALK. ) Connected by Private Wire 
33 FERRY ROAD. Jf with No. 504. 
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CHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

‘In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





‘GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by to ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





QcoTcH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 








ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 











ESTABLISHED 1812. Seedsmen 
by 
ENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS. Special 
DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. Royal 
Vari fro 
ate het ee Warrants 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. To HM. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 











Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH, 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 

















‘MADE FROM SELECTED SCOTCH WOOLS.’ 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S 


NV Ra NATURAL FLEECE UNDERCLOTHING, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Recommended by the British Medical Fournal. 









Name and Mark Registered. None genuine unless bearing the Registered Trade Mark. 
Order direct. Orders Carriage Paid any part Britain or Ireland. Remittance must accompany Order. 





LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. GENTLEMEN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 

VESTS, High Neck and ShortSleeves, . . 4/6 5/3 slo 6/3 7/6 Sml. Slr. Men's O.S. Men's. 

ow and Long Sleeves, .  . s/s Sfp 3s «8/3 SOCKS, Ribbed or Plain, . - : " 1/3 «3/3 3/3 1/3, 2/, 2/6 
DRAWERS, Aww « es 2 & UNDERVESTS, .|. . . . 46 5/6 6/6 7/6, 86, 9/9 
CAMISOLES, 4/3, 4/6 alo PANTS to match, : y 3/ 6/3 7/6 9/9 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, 3 9/6 11/9 12/9 UNDERVESTS, double-breasted, : | 7/6 we y/o «8/6 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and aed Sleeves, 8/9 10/6 12/6 14/6 OVERSHIRTS, ‘. : ' 6/6 6/6 6/1x 7/3 
LADIES’ HOSE . 1/6 af 2/6 3f Any of the above Qualities can be had in Small, Slender, Men's, or Extra Size. 

Aap of the above Qualities can be had in Smail, Slender, Women's, —— 
or Extra Size. FLANNEL (30 Inches Wide), 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, a/, 2/3, 2/6, 3/ per Yard. 





CRANSTON & ELLIOT, HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the Scots OsserveR OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 





